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Vaeus Rest: and Recuation 


While Europe is beginning to button 
up its overcoat in preparation for the 
Winter, South Africa is revelling in the 
brightness of lovely Summer days. 


It is a sound idea to go there now and 
enjoy the bodily comfort of warmth and 
sunshine and the spiritual. elevation that 
comes from visiting new scenes and 
seeing new customs. 


In South Africa you will find abundant 
opportunity for favoured pastimes and 
pursuits. Golf, angling, riding,. racing 


may be enjoyed under well-nigh perfect 
conditions, and there is a host of new 
experiences to add zest to the day's 
pleasure. 
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SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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First Instalment 
of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s Life of 


VISCOUNT GREY 


OF FALLODON 


Read this deeply absorbing biography of one of the outstanding figures in 
an all-important period of Britain’s history. For the eight years leading up 
to the Great War, Viscount Grey was Foreign Secretary, and he played a 
major part in the world-shaking events of 1914. 

This life story by Professor G. M. Trevelyan, a master of the art of 
biography, deals sympathetically with both sides of Grey’s career—Grey, 
the statesman, whose sense of public duty kept him working on year 
after year until he was nearly blind; and Grey, the man whose heart was 
in the country and in the study of Nature. 


First Instalment 


NEXT SUNDAY 
November 29th 


Sunday Times 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HILE air raids are continuing to take their sanguinary 
toll of civilians in Madrid the general military 
situation remains unchanged. General Franco’s  suc- 
cesses are represented at the maximum by the capture 
of one or two more buildings on the outskirts of the 
capital, While his aeroplanes can work far more 
destruction yet he is as far from capturing Madrid as he 
was a month ago, and it is not very clear what good the 
remains of the city will do him if he gets them. His 
troops meanwhile will suffer more than the defenders of 
| the city from the rigours of the winter which is now 
setting in. Meanwhile, the danger of international 
complies itions is increased by the insurgents’ declaration 
of a blockade of Barcelona. The British Government 
has taken the right course in refusing to recognise 
helligerency at this stage and announcing that British 
vessels outside the three-mile limit will, if necessary, be 
protected by British warships. The situation regarding 
Barcelona itself remains obscure owing to the failure of 
the British Ambassador, now at Hendaye, to get any 
reply from Burgos to his questions on that point. The 
report, apparently accurate, of a torpedo attack on the 
Government cruiser ‘ Miguel de Cervantes’ suggests 
other dangerous possibilities. The torpedo may have 
been launched by a Government submarine that has 
/ gone over to the insurgents, but the Government claim 
to have evidence pointing to a more sinister origin. 
* * * x 
The German-Japanese Accord 
The text of the agreement between Germany and 
Japan as published in Berlin on Wednesday is a curious 
affair, It ostensibly deals only with the Comintern, or 
Communist International, the two contracting parties 


declaring their hostility to the operations of the Comin- 
tern, pledging themselves to “‘ take measures of defence 
against that body and to repress with all requisite 
severity (as opposed, presumably, to their present 
leniency) any of their subjects who may endeavour to 
serve the Comintern directly or indirectly and to form a 
standing joint commission to concert measures to this end. 
In the text as published there is no hint of anything 
in the nature of military action or of any military under- 
standing, but the whole agreement is couched in language 
so vague as to make it clear that the question of im- 
portance is not what the text as published means, but 
what underlies it. There may or may not be secret 
provisions. Their existence would inevitably be denied 
if there were, and rumour would inevitably invent them 
if there were not. All things considered, it seems 
probable that the so-called German-Japanese alliance 
amounts to considerably less than confident predictions 
suggested, and involves no great change in the existing 
relations between the two countries. The invitation to 
other countries to associate themselves with the agreement 
will no doubt be accepted forthwith by Italy and a few 
acolytes. 


* * x ‘* 
Sidiitiie New Constitution 
At an “ Extraordinary nye gang of some 1,500 


delegates of all races in the U.S S.R., M. Stalin on Wed- 
nesday proclaimed Russia’s new constitution. It provides 
for equal voting between peasant and town worker, direct 
election to all Soviets, for freedom of speech, of the Press, 
of assembly, of demonstration and of organisation. The 
election of deputies is unrestricted by race, nationality, 
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religion, social origin, property status or past activities, 
and any public organisation or society of the workers 
has the right to nominate candidates. The significance 
of this Constitution, which is indeed the most democratic 
in the world, lies not in its formal provisions but in the 
manner in which it will be applied and administered. 
When first announced, it was generally accepted as a 
sign of the progress of the Soviets towards a stable 
democratic régime; recent events in Russia have not, 
however, confirmed that view. Certainly the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution has been much influenced by 
foreign affairs and a desire for closer co-operation with 
Western democracies; it remains to be seen whether 
M. Stalin thinks that end can be achieved by introducing 
a formal or a real democracy in the U.S.S.R. Meanwhile 
he has acted wisely in reprieving the German engineer 
who was sentenced to be shot (together with several 
Russians) in the latest of the “sabotage” trials. 
Nothing could be gained by making more trouble with 
Germany at this juncture. 
* % * * 

Independent Egypt 

It was not constitutionally necessary, but it was on 
every ground desirable, that the House of Commons 
should approve the ratification of the treaty with Egypt, 
as it did with universal approval on Tuesday. Credit 
for the happy result achieved belongs in one sense 
primarily to Nahas Pasha and his colleagues, for this 
country, as was shown when Mr. Henderson was Foreign 
Secretary, has long been ready and anxious for an honour- 
able settlement with Egypt. An honourable settlement 
has been achieved, and it is a remarkable fact that after 
full opportunity for the most rigorous scrutiny of the 
treaty no dissatisfaction worth mentioning with any of its 
provisions has been voiced in either the British or the 
Egyptian Parliament, apart from the solitary discontent 
of Lord Lloyd. The two nations will co-operate in the 
administration and development of the Sudan, and 
Britain will sponsor Egypt’s application for membership 
of the League of Nations and support her in negotiations 
for the abolition of the capitulations. The demonstration 
of the sincerity of a Great Power’s belief in the right of a 
former dependency to independence is worth something 
in these days, and there is particular ground for satisfac- 
tion in fresh signs of stability and accord at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean as some counter to the instability 
at the western. 

* # ® . 


Enlightened Turkey 


There is a general agreement among those anxious for 
a revival of world trade that the first step towards it must 
be the abolition of the quota system. Our own Govern- 
ment has itself recognised the desirability of such a step, 
though it shows little signs of putting it into practice ; 
it claims, indeed, that other countries must lead the 
way. France did lead, and now Turkey, to her credit, 
follows suit. As from January Ist the system of quota 
restriction is abolished in Turkey, and goods other than 
those completely prohibited may now enter without 
limitation of quantity. Complete prohibition applies 
only to those goods which compete with infant Turkish 
industries which are not yet sufficiently well established. 
The Government of Kemal Ataturk has several times 
shown itself to be of an intelligence superior to that of 
most dictatorships; its latest decision is one which 
democracies might follow to their advantage. Turkey is 
not, unfortunately, of decisive importance in world trade, 
but she is going the right way to increase her share in it, 
It is at least encouraging to find one country anxious 
to adopt a more rational trade policy than those strang- 
ling i%:e commerce of most of the world. 


SSS 
The Public Order Bill 


The discussion of the Public Order Bill in Committ, 
on Monday revealed again the approval with which the 
Bill is regarded by all parties. The Home Secretary 
has indeed exploited to the full the opportunity given 
him to show that, in defence of democracy jn Great 
Britain, Government and Opposition are at one; the 
calm progress of the Bill is a remarkable proof of the thesis 
that party government is possible in England because jn 
essentials there is no conflict of opinion. Sir Johy 
Simon made a valuable concession to crities of the 
measure by a change which ensures that leaders of an 
organisation shall not be responsible for acts of jts 
members in their absence if they can show they neithe 
consented to nor connived at. them. The Government 
has shown an admirable willingness to accept criticisns 
in detail ; even so.stern an opponent as Mr. Pritt yas 
placated. Agreement on the principles of the Bill has 
made discussion of details casy, and demands for 
closer definition of- uniforms and the extension of pro- 
hibition to banners found no support. The progress of 
the Bill, which may become law even sooner than 
expected, is a credit both to those responsible for framing 
it and to Parliament. 


* ” * * 


The Government and the Special Areas 


The King’s visit to South Wales and the all-night 
sitting of Parliament have combined to keep the Govem. 
ment alive to the necessity for immediate action in the 
depressed areas. It is expected that a Bill containing 
concrete proposals for their relief will be introduced 
soon after Christmas. It is difficult not to ask why, if 
the Government under pressure now admits the possi- 
bility of and necessity for action, it could not have 
acted months ago and on its own initiative. It js 
not, however, too late to repair past mistakes. In pre. 
paring the Bill, Ministers will not lack expert advice and 
information. They already have before them for con- 
sideration the suggestions made by Mr. Malcolm Stewart, 
by Sir Robert Horne’s South Wales Trade Recovery 
and Extension Committee, and by independent enquirer, 
such as Mr. Powys Greenwood, who in this issue of 
The Spectator puts forward his constructive proposals 
for promoting recovery in South Wales. Mr. Greenwood, 
like many athers, believes that the greatest hope for the 
South Wales valleys is to be found in the development 
of oil-from-coal enterprises. More than one of such 
processes can put forward a strong claim for recognition. 
Their possibilities must be fully explored, less in their 
own interests than in those of the depressed areas. No 
attempt at monopoly in this field can be countenanced 
for a moment. 

* * % hd 


The Case of General Gough 

The pertinacity with which various Members of Parlia- 
ment are pressing the case of Sir Hubert Gough is to 
be commended. The attitude the Prime Minister has 
taken up regarding the question of restitution to Si 
Hubert is quite indefensible. He has said either to 
little or too much. If Sir Hubert was rightly removed 
from his command of the Fifth Army in 1918, whieh 
few informed people now believe, then Mr. Baldwins 
tribute to him was baseless and excessive. If, on th 
other hand, the tribute was just, then a public recog 
nition is called for, and it must have some materié 
sequel. All the other Army Commanders got peeragé 
and £30,000 apiece. Let there, by all means, be # 
enquiry into the facts first if the Government has aij 
doubt about them. There is no difficulty about that. 


Enquiries are easily started ; a mongoose can do it. 


. 
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the Marriage Bill 

Mr. De la Bere is to be congratulated on the success 
of his Marriage Bill, which by a majority of 78 to 12 
was given & second reading in the House of Commons 
st Friday. The Bill allows as grounds for a divorce, 
in addition to adultery, desertion, cruelty, incurable 
igsanity, drunkenness and life imprisonment under a com- 
uted death sentence ; though the Bill secured its second 
reading in so small a House, the debate showed that by 
now there is a large body of opinion in favour of these 
reforms. Many even of those who have resisted them 
mn religious grounds have been placated by the provision 
prohibiting any divorce within five years of marriage. It is 
this clause which, more than any other, gives the promoters 
of the measure the right to claim that it will strengthen 
and not weaken the marriage-tie ; Mr. A. P. Herbert was 
able to say that for such a Bill there would be support 
even from the highest ecclesiastical authority. The 
Attorney-General promised that either he or the Solicitor- 
General would assist in the Committee stages of the 
Bill, which means presumably that the Government will 
give the necessary time for its passage into law. In the 
lords the Bill would almost certainly secure a majority. 
The cause of divorce reform in England seems nearer 
to success than it has ever been before. 

* * * * 


Milk 
In an address to the committee of Government sup- 


porters who are studying the question of nutrition, 
Sir Kingsley Wood once again emphasised the unique 
nutritional value of milk, and said that no greater advance 
could be made towards a higher standard of nutrition 
than a general increase in consumption of it. This is, 
by now, well known and recognised, and propaganda 
may already have had some effect in increasing con- 
sumption ; and the astonishing success of the Milk Bars 
recently opened in London seems to indicate some such 
change in popular habits. Sir Kingsley Wood, however, 
tightly insisted that it is among children and nursing and 
pregnant mothers that an increase in consumption of 
nik is most to be desired ; the milk-in-schools scheme 
isa most valuable means to that end. A recent enquiry 
among school children in Ayrshire has shown that in the 
cases examined over 50 per cent. of the children—over 
75 per cent. of the poorest—drink no milk and far too 
much tea. It showed also, however, that, owing to the 
cost, in certain cases a decrease in consumption occurred 
after the introduction of the milk-in-schools scheme ; if 
the scheme is to have its full effect it seems clear that 
free or cheap milk must be provided. 
* x * x 

An Offer to Germany 

Sir Oswald Mosley has been informing Germany 
(through an interview in the Lokalanzeiger) that she 
ought to have her colonies back, and as he also informed 
her that the British Fascists would secure a majority at 
the election after next Herr Hitler will probably be 
content to wait. There are many able German jour- 
halists in London well qualified to keep their papers 
accurately informed as to what Sir Oswald and _ his 
movement stand for in this country. If there were any 
doubt about it, the unanimity of the support accorded 
in the House of Commons to a Bill designed primarily 
to curb. Fascist extravagances should be demonstration 
enough of that. But to papers in a totalitarian country 
the question of whether news will be agreeable to the 
Government comes first, the question of its accuracy 
second. The colonial problem will no doubt be discussed 
with Germany some day in some form, but it will not be 
by grace of Sir Oswald Mosley, the ardour of whose 
patriotism is rather strangely demonstrated by his anxiety 
to rid this country of territories for which she chose to 
assume trusteeship. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—I cannot 
recall ever having witnessed a-more skilful performance 
than Sir John Simon’s conduct on Monday of the Com- 
mittee stage of the Public Order Bill. Always urbane, 
never at a loss for the right argument, ready to meet 
points when they were sound, never wavering on essentials, 
he disarmed his opponents, encouraged his friends and 
succeeded through a gruelling Parliamentary day in 
avoiding a division on any of the questions that seemed 
likely at one time to raise controversial issues. He 
radiated such an astonishing atmosphere of friendliness 
and goodwill that Mr. Herbert Morrison positively 
cooed at the Treasury Bench, and the House was treated 
to the spectacle of Lord Winterton and Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan paying one another respectful compliments 
across the floor of the House. The only discordant 
note in this wedding-breakfast atmosphere came from Mr. 
Dingle Foot on the Liberal benches, who had memories 
of the fierce battles on the Incitement to Disaffection 
Bill, and was unable to suppress his rooted distrust of 
anything sponsored by a Liberal National and supported 
by Tories. But the whole tone of the debate was a most 
effective answer to the gibes of the Fascists at Parliamen- 
tary institutions. 


* * * * 


I wonder what Lord Cromer or Lord Curzon would 
have thought of the ending of the debate on the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. Here was the curtain ringing down 
on a great episode in British Imperial history. Yet 
not a single Member seemed aware that it was a historic 
occasion. When Lord Cranborne made the closing 
speech in the dinner hour the Treasury Bench was almost 
deserted, and there were barely forty Members present 
in the Chamber. The Speaker put the motion—* that 
this House approves of the ratification of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of friendship and allegiance signed in 
London on August 26th, 1926.” There was a bored 
murmur of assent. The clerk at the table announced 
““Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.” the Chief Whip 
replied “‘ Now, Sir,” and the House plunged into a 
spirited debate on the Additional Import Duties (No. 28) 
Order, 1936. What a scene a Lytton Strachey of the 
future will be able to make of such a superb study in 
anti-climax. 

* 4 * a 


There is no alleviation in the uneasiness of the supporters 
of the Government at the way in which rearmament is 
being handled. They are complaining that in spite of 
the fact that there has been the plainest evidence of 
repeated bunglings no Defence Minister has thought it 
incumbent upon him to resign. The general view is 
that with the approach of 1937 Great Britain enters 
the danger zone, and that the need for a strong man 
at the helm becomes with each month increasingly 
imperative. Few Conservatives want the resignation 
of the Prime Minister, but the opinion is gaining ground 
that if he does intend to go he should resign now and 
not wait until the Coronation, which, they argue, is a 
wholly artificial date, and has no relation to the urgent 
problems of the hour. They are of the opinion that it is 
not fair on Mr. Neville Chamberlain that he should only 
succeed to the responsibilities of the Premiership when 
the dangers due to the delay in rearmament are likely 
to provoke the most mischief. I shall not be surprised 
if the demand for a drastic reconstruction of the Defence 
Departments in the New Year becomes so clamant that 
the Whips will advise that they cannot be responsible 
for the continued loyalty in the Division lobby if it is 
not undertaken. 
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WHERE BRITAIN STANDS 


HE speech delivered by the Foreign Secretary at 
Leamington last Friday could hardly have 
been bettered. Mr. Eden’s definition of the ultimate 
aims of British policy—democracy and freedom at 
home and peace abroad—and his more detailed 
exposition of the method of applying that policy in 
Europe, will command the almost universal assent 
of his countrymen. There is a minority, no doubt, 
which prefers that we should be a cipher in the affairs 
of Europe. Mr. Eden prefers that we should be a 
factor, and a factor making resolutely for peace. 
What we aim at, moreover, is a peaceful Europe, not 
merely a Britain remaining temporarily and precari- 
ously at peace while the rest of the continent is torn 
by conflict. It is a goal whose attainment requires 
both resolution and_ sacrifice. We challenge no 
nation’s creed so long as the actions which the creed 
dictates affect its own citizens alone; the Foreign 
Secretary most rightly insisted that uniformity of 
régime is not a condition of international co-operation. 
But if the dictatorships are tempted to think they can 
apply with impunity in the international sphere 
that rule of force which has supplanted the rule of 
justice within their frontiers, the maintenance of 
peace is beyond all hope. Let a combination of two 
or three totalitarian States be obviously stronger 
than any probable combination that may oppose it 
and the temptation may well prove irresistible. 
Democracy at this crisis must play, at whatever 
sacrifice, the part of the strong man armed. 

But if British policy stands for democracy and 
freedom it follows as the night the day that the citi- 
zens of this country will only consent to use their 
arms for purposes they understand and approve. 
Mr. Eden has defined those purposes in words to 
which small exception can be taken. This country 
will never engage in a war contrary to the provisions 
of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. It 
will fight, if need be, to defend its shores and the 
territories of the Commonwealth; to defend France 
or Belgium or Egypt or Iraq under the terms of its 
known engagements with those countries ;_ or equally 
to defend Germany against attack by any other 
signatory of a new Locarno to which she was a party. 
And it would hold itself entirely free to assist, under 
the terms of the League Covenant, a victim of aggres- 
sion anywhere. Further than that, says the Foreign 
Secretary, it is impossible to go, for no nation can 
incur automatic obligations except where its vital 
interests are concerned. ‘That familiar and question- 
begging phrase might without disadvantage have 
been omitted, for the decision as to what “ vital 
interests * are is as arbitrary and controversial as 
definitions of ‘‘ national honour.” The provision in 
an annexe to the Locarno Treaty, that a State can 
only be expected to take military action under 
Article XVI of the Covenant to an extent compatible 
with its military situation and geographical position, 
confers all reasonable freedom of action or inaction. 

But in fact the manifold contingencies that may 
arise in the present confusion of international relations 
are not to be provided against by legal formulae. 
What Mr. Eden was rightly concerned about was 


to make it clear that this country is bound by certain 
definite obligations which it will in all circumstances 
honour, and that outside these its indifference to 
acts of injustice and aggression is by no means to 
be counted on. To give the impression that it was 
would be the quickest way of plunging Europe 
into a war from which we could never hope to hold 
permanently aloof. That the risk of such a way 
exists is undeniable, and the greatest part of the 
risk derives from the possibility that the dictatorships 
may believe themselves powerful enough in combina. 
tion to impose-their will on Europe as they haye 
imposed it on their own peoples. It must be made 
plain that they are not. That and that alone jis the 
justification for the armaments programme on which 
this country has reluctantly but unhesitatingly 
embarked. 

No one in Europe or out of it can believe that 
British armaments, if they were increased tenfold, 
would be used for any aggressive purpose, They 
are necessary because aggression and the destruction 
of the equilibrium in Europe has been repeatedly 
threatened by the attitudes and speeches of national 
leaders in certain countries. War is not inevitable, 
To call it so is to come near making it so. There need 
be no fatal cleavage in Europe. There need be no war 
of ideas. Opposing ideas can co-exist. Above all 
there is no excuse for war on the plea that Germany is 
being encircled. No nation cherishes designs on 
Germany. No nation claims any rights and privileges 
for itself that Germany is not entitled to share. No 
reasonable grievance which Germany puts forward 
will be refused a fair hearing and honest consideration, 
There is no reason why international co-operation 
should not be perfectly possible between a demo- 
cratic Britain and France, a Nazi Germany, 2 Fascist 
Italy and a Communist or Socialist Russia. 

But it must be co-operation in which every State 
respects the rights of every other, in which rules 
of order governing the relations of independent 
States are recognised and honoured and if need 
be enforeed—co-operation, in a word, on the basis 
and within the framework of the League of Nations, 
till some better basis is laid or some better framework 
devised. Those are principles which must be pro- 
claimed and may have to be defended, and _ the 
more resolved this country among others shows itself 
to defend them the less danger there is of their being 
seriously challenged. To that truth the country 
is slowly awakening, and any attempt to accelerate 
the process is salutary. For that reason the new 
movement for the “ defence of freedom and peace” 
with which Mr. Churchill’s name is_ particularly 
associated is on the face of it a development to be 
welcomed. Its aims can be indicated in three para- 
graphs from the brief statement of principles it has 
issued : 

“The cause of ordered freedom is in danger. Peace 
itself is in jeopardy. The foes of bothare vocal, organised 
and strong.” 

“The central mass of temperate, tolerant humanity 
must not be found feeble in action and leadership. Par 
liamentary Governments of self-ruling peoples need, 
therefore, to know they are upheld by the resolute will 
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of citizens who are ready to stand for the rights of 
man and for justice among the nations.” 

“Great Britain must be strong to bear her part 
jn banning war from the life of nations, so that well- 
guarded peace inay lighten the burden of the peoples 
and offer to States great and small just redress for 
yoved wrong. British leadership and action may yet 
save peace and civilisation.” 

There are dangers to be avoided. Such a movement 
must not be anti-German, or anti-Italian or anti- 


anything. Its-aim must be the creation of a free, 
united and peaceful Europe. Subject to that its appeal 
is such as promises to evoke an impressive response, 
for in language that no man can misunderstand it 
calls on a great democracy to display that quality 
which the greatest of all democrats defined in ageless 
words—firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right. And right can be both strong and 
victorious. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AS PANACEA 


HERE are times when Mr. H. G. Wells seems to 
suffer from a certain folie de grandeur in his 
ideas of new and better worlds ; and from an almost 
childish optimism in finding gods from the machine 
who will bring them into existence. They are symp- 
toms of both diseases in his idea of a World Encyclo- 
pedia, which he explained to the Royal Institution 
last week, but in the past some of his most extrava- 
gant ideas have come true, and it would be unwise 
not to take this latest one seriously. It is only fair 
to Mr. Wells to say that he does not intend to write 
the World Encyclopedia himself, though in that 
admirable book, The Work, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind, he has, so far as one man can, made an 
attempt to do what the Encyclopedia would do so 
much better, 

He is distressed, as many are, by “ the conspicuous 
ineffectiveness of modern knowledge and . . . trained 
and studied thought in contemporary affairs.” On 
the one hand the men of action, ‘‘ the dictators, the 
leaders, the politicians, the newspaper directors, the 
spiritual guides and teachers ” pay little attention to 
what is known about the world; while those who 
know, the scientists and specialised thinkers, have 
no means of putting their knowledge into practice. 
A gulf divides those who know without acting and 
these who act without knowing, and Mr. Wells pro- 
poses to bridge it with his World Encyclopedia. 
What would it be ? For the ordinary citizen it would 
be “a row of volumes in his own home or in some 
neighbouring house or in a convenient public library, 
orin any school or college, and in this row of volumes 
he would without any great toil or difficulty find in 
a clear understandable language and kept up to date 
the ruling concepts of our social order, the outlines 
and main particulars in all fields of knowledge, an 
exact and reasonably detailed picture of our uni- 
verse, a general history of the world.” “ This World 
Encyclopedia would be the mental background of 
every intelligent man in the world. It would be 
alive and growing and changing continually under 
revision, extension and replacement by the original 
thinkers everywhere. Every university and research 
institution would be feeding it. Every fresh mind 
would be brought into contact with its standing 
editorial organisation. And on the other hand, 
its contents should be the standard source of material 
for the instructional side of a school and college work, 
for the verification of facts and the testing of state- 
ments. Even journalists would use it; even news- 
paper proprietors might be made to respect it. Such 
an eneyelopedia would play the .réle of an undog- 
matic Bible to a world culture. It would do just what 
our scattered and disorientated intellectual organisa- 


tions of today fall short of doing. It would hold the 
world together mentally.” 

It is clear what Mr. Wells wishes to provide: a 
consistent and verifiable account of the world which 
will control the hitherto aimless efforts of practical 
men, a world ideology which will be the intellectual 
framework for action. If such an_ encyclopedia 
existed it would be well worth the millions it would 
cost ; but it may be questioned whether it can exist 
today. For Mr. Wells presumes, indeed states 
explicitly, that such an ideology already exists and 
only needs organisation and examination to be written 
down and made accessible to everyone. He brushes 
aside contemptuously the objection quot homines tot 
sententiae as mere lazy mindedness on the defensive. 
There is indeed in the natural ard mathematical 
sciences, in spite of controversy, an agreed body of 
knowledge ; Mr. Wells assumes that there is such 
agreement also in the social sciences. He numbers 
in the contents of the Encyclopedia “the ruling 
concepts of our social order”; that there should 
be such ruling concepts, and that they should have 
the same validity as the concepts of the natural 
sciences is the condition the Encyclopedia must 
fulfil if it is to have the uses Mr. Wells claims for 
it. In fact, however, the Encyclopedia itself is 
only needed because there are no ruling social 
concepts and because, the world regarded as a 
whole, there is no social order. Mr. Wells cannot 
mean what he says: he does not mean that the 
Encyclopedia should transcribe, in clear and under- 
standable language, the Nazi, the Japanese, the 
British, the American, the Communist views of 
society which are indeed the ruling concepts of 
our time, but rule only as the gods in Valhalla who 
fought continually with themselves. 

What Mr. Wells does really mean is that the 
Encyclopedia should present the social ideas of 
those scientists, students, intellectuals in whose 
existence as a class he has always believed, who have 
appeared so often in his works, in “The Open 
Conspiracy” and as Wings Over the World in 
“Things To Come.” He dismisses as unscientific 
and crude the ideas of a working class or of a capitalist 
class; but he himself continues to suffer under the 
delusion that there is an intellectual class. It is of 
the truth of its ideas that the Encyclopedia must 
persuade us; the Encyclopedia, in fact, will be not 
a statement of agreed knowledge, dispassionate, 
aloof, scientifically verifiable, but a polemical work 
like the Encyclopedia of Diderot, though Mr. Wells 
resents the comparison. Those who write it will 
have no common interest except in a_ scientific 
method which is not applicable to the social, political 
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and moral studies. There is, however, no reason 
to believe that the social, moral, or political ideas of 
the men of scierice will have the consistency, the 
persuasiveness or the revolutionary effect of Diderot’s. 
Mr. Wells is appealing again not as to the world, 
nor even, as Diderot did, to a nation or a class, but 
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to Open Conspirators who will not conspire, Th 
World Encyclopedia will not be written until oth : 
and not the scientists, have given the world a Social 
order; an ‘“ undogmatic Bible for a world culture” 
cannot be written until there is a world culture to 
write it for. ; 


ets, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. CHURCHILL'S position, to which I referred last 
week, becomes increasingly interesting. Let me 
say at once that I believe that in the campaign he is 
launching Mr. Churchill is completely disregarding all 
personal ends. But leadership, if it finds a response, may 
entail certain consequences. And it will be surprising if 
the “ defence of peace and freedom” crusade does not 
provoke a very large response indeed. Organisations 
like the League of Nations Union and the New Common- 
wealth are solid behind it. So are individuals as 
influential as Sir Austen Chamberlain (who is not, as 
I stated in error last week, to be among the speakers 
at next Thursday’s Albert Hall meeting, though I believe 
he will be on the platform); Liberals like Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Archibald Sinclair; Labour men of the 
type of Sir Walter Citrine, Dr. J. J. Mallon and Mr. A. M. 
Wall, the Secretary of the London Trades Council; 
Mr. Lloyd George has seen the ‘“ peace and freedom ” 
manifesto and approved it. Mr. Churchill’s speech at 
the New Commonwealth luncheon on Wednesday was 
almost as impressive as the very remarkable gathering 
that listened to it, and it was noteworthy that cheers 
in equal volume were evoked by his insistence that the 
peace-loving nations must be strong enough to deter, 
and in the last resort overcome, any aggressor, and by 
his declaration that nothing was more to be desired than 
the co-operation of the great German nation in the main- 
tenance of order and justice in the world. A leader who 
strikes while the iron is hot may be compelled to go on 
moulding it—in some capacity or other. 


* * * * 


Though Lord Hugh Cecil, more than four months after 
his appointment as Provost of Eton, has not yet applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds, that formality is not likely to 
be long delayed now that the University Conservative 
caucus has resolved its hesitations and decided to 
nominate Sir Farquhar Buzzard for the Parliamentary 
vacancy. The Regius Professor of Medicine, shining as 
he is at the moment with the reflected glory of Lord 
Nuffield’s benefactions, is undeniably a strong candidate. 
His nomination will greatly reduce the chances of the 
unofficial Conservative, Professor Lindemann. It should, 
on the other hand, by splitting the Conservative vote, 
help Sir Arthur Salter, who, standing as an _ inde- 
pendent, has considerable Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour backing. There are precedents for most things, 
but I doubt if there is any for the appearance of three 
resident Professors contending for the honour of repre- 
senting Oxford in Parliament. Any one of them would 
be an oddish colleague for the other University member, 
Mr. A. P. Herbert. 

* * * * 


Every paper has the right, indeed the duty, to keep 
control of its advertisement columns. At the same 
time, a paper that offers to sell space is under a reasonable 
obligation to sell it to all comers unless they propose 
to use it for a manifestly improper purpose. The ques- 
tion what is an improper purpose is often difficult and 
perplexing, as every editor knows. The publisher of 
Mr. Langdon-Davies’ book Behind the Spanish Barricades, 


intimates that an advertisement of it which has appeared 
in this paper and many others was refused at the last 
moment by The Observer on the ground that the paper 
“could not take payment for an advertisement of this 
extreme character.” Both the book and the advertise. 
ment are avowedly partisan—it would be fair to say 
partisan in the extreme—in their advocacy of the cause 
of the Spanish Government. Is that a good reason for 
refusing the advertisement ? Or ought every side to 
be given a fair hearing if it chooses to pay for it? Js 
there involved what the publisher in question calls «g 
censorship of advertisements involving a grave inter. 
ference with British ideas and civil liberties and demo- 
cratic institutions ” ? The whole question is easier to raise 
than to decide. It is not to be argued that anyone has 
the same right of access to a paper’s advertisement 
columns that a Hyde Park orator has to his soap-box. 


* * * * 


A reference to the finances of Woolworths in this 
column last week brings a suggestion that is well worth 
discussing. Has it ever occurred to these great busi- 
nesses—Woolworths, Marks and Spencer, Boots, and the 
various multiple grocers—-to use some small fraction of 
their very substantial profits in definitely embellishing 
the roads and streets where they establish themselves ? 
As it is they cultivate a resolute uniformity. The 
Woolworth red and gold is familiar throughout America 
as well as throughout Britain, and in the midst of the 
heterogeneous architecture of, say, the Tottenham 
Court Road, it passes muster well enough. But in the 
main thoroughfare of an English country-town—I can 
think of many examples—it is little less than a disaster, 
As a matter of fact, you can get uniformity completely 
satisfying from the artistic point of view that fits in 
anywhere. Messrs. W. H. Smith’s bookshops are a case 
in point. The various establishments in question serve 
many needs, and serve them well, but they might properly 
consider whether it would not be worth while to earn 
themselves the reputation of invading no township 
without: adorning it. 


* * * * 


** He was not at his best in a crisis. In an emergency 
leaders who sweat despondency are a source of weakness. 
I then made up my mind that the Ministry of War in 
the supreme trial of a tremendous struggle was not the 
réle for which he was best fitted, and that he would render 
greater service to his country in a position where it would 
not be obvious that his bluffness was only bluff. As 
French Ambassador in Paris he was a success.” The 
essential Welshman on the essential Englishman. 


* * * * 


Ninepence for Nothing 


“‘ The secretary [of the Sydney Guild of Artists’ Models] 
stated that the remuneration of models was from 1s. 1}d. 
to 2s. 9d. an hour. The usual rate was 2s. an hour 
clothed and 2s. 9d. in the nude.”—The Times Sydney 


correspondent, JANus 
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CAN SOUTH WALES BE SAVED ?—III. HELP AND SELF-HELP 


By H. POWYS 


situation in South Wales demands much more ener- 
getic and far-reaching measures than have hitherto been 
adopted. Every observer, every Welshman, is in agree- 
ment on this point. But what can be done ? 

The plight of South Wales is due to coal. Yet coal will 
not provide the way out. New trade agreements, further 
recovery of oversea trade, attempts by means of subsidy 
or otherwise to check the switch-over from coal- to oil- 
purning ships, even drastic measures to encourage the 
domestic use of smokeless coal—for which the cleanliness 
of South Wales towns is certainly a good advertisement ; 
all these would help, but a vast labour surplus must still 
remain. Then the boom in the next most important 
South Wales industry—iron and_ steel—will not last 
indefinitely, and in the meantime is not substantially 
increasing employment. The much-discussed Richard 
Thomas venture at Ebbw Vale may, as we saw, actually 
reduce employment for the region as a whole. However 
existing industries are helped—-and as far as possible they 
should be helped—they can do little more than arrest the 
steady decline. 

Only two major economic remedies remain—labour 
transference and new industries. Whatever patriotic 
Welshmen may feel, whatever the effects of depopulation 
on the coastline, I do not think that anybody who squarely 
faced the facts in the valleys would venture to stop or 
even to put a brake upon it. The real hope lies in a 
development of new industries, not merely in the Special 
Area but also along the coastline, on a sufficient scale to 
absorb a considerable proportion of the surplus on the one 
hand and to compensate for the drag of population-decline 
on the other. Given such a development, transference 
should gradually cease, and indeed a rising demand for 
labour may well bring back many Welshmen who in the 
midst of Midland or Home County prosperity still yearn 
for their native hills. 

Measures for the development and attraction of new 
industries are the central feature of Mr. Malcolm Stewart's 
recommendations. Mr, Chamberlain has accepted them 
“in principle ” on behalf of the Government. At long 
last it is being recognised that if we want manufacturers 
to launch out in certain areas for reasons of social and 
national policy, we must offer them definite inducements 
which they cannot find elsewhere. 

But it is difficult to believe that any inducements 
within the bounds of practical politics would be sufficient 
to attract manufacturers up into the narrow isolated 
valleys of South Wales. Sites are few and far between ; 
both road and rail transport inevitably leave much to 
be desired ; and, perhaps, above all, remoteness combines 
with depression to render the atmosphere almost over- 
powering. As Mr. Stewart points out, industries should 
be attracted “in the first place to those districts which 
possess the maximum opportunities for recovery.” Only 
thus can the inducements provided produce their full effect. 

Broadly speaking, the nearer you get to the coastline, 


' will, I hope, be clear from my earlier articles that the 


or rather to the excellent main coast-road, the better ’ 


the conditions from the manufacturer’s point of view. 
Moreover, Newport, Swansea and particularly Cardiff 
are all fine towns with plenty of attractions and an 
active intellectual and social life, and any business man 
going to South Wales is likely to want to be near them. 
Here, too, are to be found skilled craftsmen to leaven the 
unskilled and juvenile labour, which is all that is at 
present available in the valleys, and here new industries 
have practically demonstrated that they can flourish— 
to take only one example out of many, Cardiff furniture 


GREENWOOD 


has become famous in a few years. Here, too. a great 
effort to attract manufacturers is being made; while I 
was there a paper-making group decided to start up at 
Newport, because it could get five million gallons of water 
a day gratis. 

It was obviously an error to exclude these towns from 
the “ Special Area.” But the delimitation of the area 
was admittedly experimental, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the Government is contemplating a new 
definition of the Areas, which should enable South Wales 
to be treated as the economic unit that it is. For the 
present the best solution is probably to concentrate 
on development at the mouths of the valleys, as near 
the main coastal towns as possible. Welsh miners 
have always been accustomed to travel considerable 
distances to their work, so that it will be nothing new 
for the valley towns to act as dormitories. 

From this point of view the trading estate sites near 
Pontypridd and Port Talbot are well-chosen. And the 
trading estate method is undoubtedly promising. The 
Pontypridd estate has already a business-like organisa- 
tion which can canvass and negotiate, arranging all sorts 
of details for manufacturers, as well as saving them 
capital outlay on factories and providing cheap services. 

The proposed munitions factory at Bridgend is being 
located on the same principle. The valley towns are 
strongly pressing their claims for others on the ground of 
greater protection. Possibly the Dowlais site at Merthyr 
might be used for the purpose, but it is questionable 
whether concentration further south would not be more 
effective. The most promising suggestion for the valleys 
is the erection of oil-from-coal plants, which, moreover, 
by increasing the consumption of coal would improve 
valley employment wherever they were located. But 
as Mr. Malcolm Stewart indicates, this is likely to need 
more direct and energetic Government action than is 
needed with the lighter industries. for there are wide 
differences of opinion on possibilities and even experi- 
mental work costs a great deal of money. 

Here, as elsewhere, perhaps the most urgent need of 
South Wales is to know where it stands, If little can be 
done for the tops of the valleys, then it is useless cruelty 
to let them live on hope deferred. Their inevitable decay 
should be palliated in every way possible, for example, 
by financial assistance, by social service, by taking the 
older men who have been unemployed for long periods 
off the live register. As a part of a comprehensive and 
effective policy of planting industries where industries 
will grow South Wales will accept this. however tragic it 
may seem. 

The first thing to do is to decide on a policy adequate 
to stimulate and attract industry—incidentally, other 
suggestions than those in Mr. Stewart's report might well 
be considered, such as the subsidising of wages during the 
training period and Sir Harry McGowan’s proposal that 
the State should contribute a proportion of the capital 
cost of factories and extensions. The next thing is to 

‘arry it out. Energetic leadership endowed with the 
necessary powers is perhaps the most essential factor of 
all, and Mr. Stewart has plainly hinted that the present 
administrative arrangements are inadequate. 

Leadership is needed to call forth the whole-hearted 
co-operation of South Wales itself. Vested railway and 
other interests showed what they could do when they 
blocked the Severn bridge scheme. South Wales is 
nothing like as far away as it seems to motorists who 
wander about through Monmouth and Usk—where one 
belated lorry driver was convinced he had missed the 
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main road when he had done nothing of the sort—or 
who negotiate the incredible street of Chepstow and 
the twists and turns along by the Severn, and the 
bridge is an obviously essential pre-requisite for adequate 
industrial development. Mr. Stewart speaks plainly on 
the subject, and he also refers to the reluctance of indus- 
trialists to make the Development Council more repre- 
sentative. 

Then, of course, there is the question of labour unrest. 
To some extent I think the contention of most of those 
with whom I discussed the matter is justified—that 
the London Press splash headlines all over their pages 
whenever there is a sign of a strike in South Wales, 
while similar trouble in a Yorkshire pit or at a London 
*bus garage goes practically unnoticed. Moreover, unrest 
has been virtually confined to the coalfield and the 
newer industries in partieular have had none whatever. 

The man who did most to convince me that the labour 
situation is not a real barrier to industrial development 
was a Communist. Arthur Horner is the new Chairman 
of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, ard it was not 
he but a coalowner who told me that he had done more 
for industrial peace since his election than any of his 
Labour predecessors. He has crushed the_ incipient 
stay-in strike movement ; he settled the Bedwas Colliery 
trouble by guaranteeing in return for the secret ballot 
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on whether the men should be allowed to join his Federg 
tion that there should be no further strike for hive 
years, and he has co-operated with the Coalown z 
Association to get the new and effective Conciliation 
machinery working. As he said, whatever his Political 
views, his job is to sell labour and to maintain the con. 
ditions in which it can be sold. 

Men like this would react to bold measures, Even 
today the Labour and Trade Union movements are 
actively helping the excellent work of the Development 
Council and are represented on the Board of the Trading 
Estate. The more effective the action to which they 
can point, the easier should be their task of controlling 
their extremists. After all, the distressed areas ins 
evitably foster extremism. As Mr. Horner put it, 
his good Marxist- education forbade him to blame 
the capitalists; he did not even blame the Great 
Western Railway’s action over the Severn bridge, [ft 
was all the inevitable result of capitalist contradic. 
tions and capitalist decline. Will capitalism accept 
his verdict ? 

I cannot answer that question. Nor can I answer the 
question which heads this series of articles. The diffi. 
culties in the way of saving South Wales are very great, 
But there can be no excuse for not trying wholeheartedly 
to overcome them, 


DAVID OF CAMBRIDGE 


By DR. H. F. STEWART 


iy is no exaggeration to say that the world of letters 
is poorer by the loss of David, the Cambridge book- 
seller, who died at the age of 76 in the small hours of 
Friday, November 20th. Ever since he set up _ his 
trestles in the Market Place some forty years ago he 
had been a principal channel through which good 
literature found its way into the hearts and hands of 
successive generations of readers, old and young; and 
his modest stall opened the door for many into the 
dangerous and delicious garden of Bibliophilia. 

When the lamp of learning burnt lowest, during the 
dreadful years 1914-1918, David, as much as anyone, 
kept the tiny flame from extinction in Cambridge, 
tempting cadets and temporary officers with the wares 
there were no gownsmen to buy; and those who knew 
this determined, when the University filled up again, to 
find some means of recognising his services. A degree 
of B.A. honoris causa would not have been inappropriate, 
but precedent and practice forbidding this, his friends 
gave him a gala luncheon in the hall of Trinity, under 
the presidency of Mr. Arthur Gray, Master of Jesus, 
the college of Charles Whibley and “ Q,” both of whom 
took active part in the business. David, smartly 
dressed for the occasion, complete with spats, could 
not find words to express his feelings, but he was im- 
mensely pleased with the compliment thus paid to him. 
The windows of his shop were long plastered with 
autograph letters from persons of distinction who wished 
him well but were prevented from attending his Pry- 
tanaeum. 

Gustave David was a Frenchman and Parisian by 
birth, un enfant de la balle, son of a second-hand book- 
seller; and it was a pleasure to hear him talk French 
to a passing compatriot. He brought into Cambridge 
a flavour of the Quais. Like the owners of the boxes 
which tempt and disappoint the stroller along the Seine, 
David had a store from which he drew his stuff, besides 
the weekly consignment of treasures and rubbish gleaned 
from London sales. This store was for many years 
housed in a couple of cottages, chock-a-block with 
books, down in Barnwell. Later on he either sold 


the cottages as they stood or transferred their contents 
to a shop in Green Street whence he presently migrated 
to St. Edward’s Passage, off the King’s Parade. When 
the building of the Arts Theatre and the new King’s 
Hostel demolished all around, David’s shop, like the 
house of Pindarus, was partly spared, and there, or in an 
adjacent house, the business will, we hope, be carried 
on, perhaps with smaller stock by his devoted son, 

The stock of David pére was vast and chaotic—an 
occasional MS., in better days some incunabula, * asso- 
ciation” books, Elzevirs, masses of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century literature, jostled first editions of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Seott, Galt, and all the volumes 
without which no gentleman’s and no student’s library 
is complete. From time to time, at rare intervals, a 
‘atalogue was issued, but David probably never knew 
what he had and what he had not, so that shop and 
stall formed a happy hunting-ground for the book- 
lover. He didn’t know, and did not greatly care; 
he was no expert, no Quaritch nor “ Maps,” though he 
provided the means by which experts are made, What 
he really cared for was his clients whose individual 
taste he cultivated and fostered, sometimes setting 
aside for possible future purchase by Mr. X, even at a 
sacrifice, a book which Mr. Y was ready to purchase 
on the nail. It would be an insult to his memory merely 
to say that he was an honest bookseller. The charm 
about him was that you could always be sure that the 
price at which he offered you a volume was only a slight 
advance upon what he had paid for it at the sale. If 
he had. had it at a bargain, so had you. This policy 
brought its reward. Customers came again and again, 
breaking off their walk to and from work to see what 
David had on his stall. 

A single instance will serve as illustrat‘on. A reverend 
canonist picked up from him a copy of Lyndwood’s 
Provinciale for, say, 2s. 6d. As he pocketed it he 
remarked, “I never knew Lyndwood fetch less than 
30s.” David, being commiserated on the difference 
between esse and posse, said with a snigger “‘ It does me 
no harm, and it pleases him; he'll soon come back 
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sniffing around for another bargain.” He had a fine 
and valuable moral sense. He held no traffic with 
what the trade sometimes enters in catalogues as 
“facetiae.” or “curious,” such as might do harm to 
youth and offend the guardians of youth. He wanted 
no one’s morals to suffer from what he supplied. 

He died in harness, felix opportunitate mortis. His 
weekly custom was to visit London on Thursday (early 
closing day at Cambridge) for sales or other business, 
returning thence by the midnight train. It was 
just after such an expedition that he had a_ heart 
attack, and passed away before a doctor could attend 
him. 

Cambridge will miss the old fellow as he sat in 
all weathers at his post, reading a story-book from his 


own stall, smoking endless cigarettes, and mildly 


PROPAGANDA—IV. THE INFLUENCE 


grumbling at the degeneracy of the age (“ Undergraduates 
don’t buy as they did in Mr. Keynes’s time’’), at the 
high prices of the market, at the difficulty of making 
both ends meet. When the fever of collecting had 
cooled or when crowded shelves forbade further acquisi- 
tions, David was gently reproachful, “ We don’t see 
you often now”; but he understood and he neve 
failed of loyalty and affection towards an old client. 

The annals of book-collecting are full of romance 
and David deserves a niche in the Temple beside Thierry 
and Pancoucke, Andrew Millar, the Dillys and the 
adorable antiquaries of Anatole France. He might 
well have adopted and adapted the advertisement of 
William Caxton. “If any man wants a good book, 
let him come to me in the Cambridge Market Place, 
and he shall have it good cheap.” 


OF AUTHORS 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Hk propagandists of the future will probably be 
chemists and physiologists as well as writers. A 
cachet containing three-quarters of a gramme of chloral 
and three-quarters of a milligramme of scopolamine 
will produce in the person who swallows it a state of 
complete psychological malleability akin to the state of 
a subject under deep hypnosis. Any suggestion made 
to the patient while in this artificially induced trance 
penetrates to the very depths of the sub-conscious mind 
and may produce a permanent modification in the 
habitual modes of thought and feeling. In France, where 
the technique has been in experimental use for several 
years, it has been found that two or three courses of 
suggestion under chloral and scopolamine can change 
the habits even of the victims of alcohol and irrepressible 
sexual addictions. A peculiarity of the drug is that the 
amnesia which follows it is retrospective; the patient 
has no memories of a period which begins several hours 
before the drug’s administrations. Catch a man unaware 
and give him a cachet; he will return to consciousness 
firmly believing all the suggestions you have made 
during his stupor and wholly unaware of the way this 
astonishing conversion has been effected. A system of 
propaganda, combining pharmacology with literature, 
should be completely and infallibly effective. The thought 
is extremely disquieting. 

It sometimes happens that writers who are without 
influence on the habits of thought and feeling of their 
contemporaries begin to exercise such an influence after 
their death, when circumstances have changed so as to 
make their doctrine more acceptable. Thus, William 
Blake’s peculiar sexual mysticism did not come into its 
own until the twentieth century. Blake died in 1827 ; 
but in a certain sense he was a contemporary of D. H. 
Lawrence. Along with Lawrence, he exercised a con- 
siderable influence over many people in post-War England 
and elsewhere. Whether the nature of this influence was 
what cither Blake or Lawrence would have liked it to be 
is extremely doubtful. In a majority of cases, we may 
suspect, the mystical doctrines of Blake and Lawrence 
were used by their readers merely as a justification for a 
desire to indulge in the maximum amount of sexual 
promiscuity with the minimum amount of responsibility. 
That Lawrence passionately disapproved of such a use 
being made of his writings, I know; and it is highly 
probable that Blake would have shared his feelings. 

It is one of the ironies of the writer’s fate that he can 
never be quite sure what sort of influence he will have 
upon his readers.” Lawrence’s books, as we have seen, 
were used as justifications for sexual promiscuity. For this 
reason they were outlawed by the Nazis when they first 


‘ame into power as mere Sehmutzliteratur. Now, it 
appears, the Nazis have changed their minds about 
Lawrence ; and his writings are accepted as justifications 
for violence, anti-rationalism, idolatry and the worship 
of blood. That Lawrence meant to make his readers 
turn from intellectualism and conscious emotionalism 
towards the Dark Gods of instinct and physiology is 
unquestionable. But it is safe to say that he did not 
mean to turn them into Nazis. Men are influenced by 
books to assume a character that is not entirely their 
own; but the character they assume may be quite 
different from the character idealised by the writer. 

Even propagandists may achieve results quite unlike 
those they meant to achieve by their writings. For 
example, by persistently attacking an institution authors 
hope to persuade either its supporters or its victims to 
reform it. But in practice they may just as easily 
produce a_ precisely opposite effect, for invectives 
often act as a kind of vaccination against the danger of 
reform. Mr. Shaw’s writings are revolutionary in 
intention, and yet he has become a favourite among the 
more intelligent members of the bourgeoisie; they read 
his satires and denunciations, laugh at themselves a 
little, decide that it’s all really too bad; then, feeling 
that they have paid the tribute which capitalism owes 
to social justice, close the book and go on behaving as 
they have always behaved. The works of revolutionary 
writers may serve as prophylactics against revolution. 
Instead of producing the active will to change, they 
produce cynicism, which is the acceptance of things 
as they are, combined with the derisive knowledge 
they couldn’t be worse—a knowledge that is felt by the 
person who possesses it to excuse him from making any 
personal effort to change the intolerable situation. 

One of the main functions of all popular fiction, drama 
and now the cinema has been to provide people with 
the means of assuaging, vicariously and in fancy, their 
unsatisfied longings, with the psychological equivalents 
of stimulants and narcotics. The power of such literature 
to impose upon those whom we may call its addicts a 
kind of drugged acceptance of even the most sordid 
realities is probably very considerable. In real life, 
one Englishman out of every sixty thousand is a peer, 
one out of every three hundred thousand has an income 
of a hundred thousand pounds a year. A census of 
fictional characters has never, so far as I know, been 
made; but I should guess that one out of a hundred, 
perhaps even one out of fifty, was either a lord or a 
millionaire, or both at once. 

The presence of so many aristocrats and plutocrats 
in our literature hes two causes. The first is that the 
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rich and powerful enjoy more liberty than the poor 
and so are in a position to make their own tragedies, 


not merely to have disaster forced upon them from , 


outside. There can be no drama _ without personal 
choice; and, proverbially, beggars cannot be choosers. 
Only people with incomes can afford to do much 
choosing in this world. “Their rich and _ noble 
souls” (to quote one of Butler’s Erewhonian authors) 
“ean defy all material impediment; whereas the souls of 
the poor are clogged and hampered by matter, which sticks 
fast about them as treacle to the wings of a fly. . . . This 
is the secret of the homage which we see rich men receive 
from those who are poorer than themselves.” 

Of the homage, too, that they receive from 
authors. The rich, the powerful and the talented 
are freer than ordinary folk and are therefore the pre- 
destined subjects of imaginative literature. The other 
reason why literature is so lavish with wealth and titles 
is to be sought in the very fact that the real world is 


THE 


Se 
so niggardly of these things. Authors themselves and 
their readers desire imaginary compensations for their 
poverty and social insignificance. In the lordly and 
gilded world of literature they get it. . 
and powerlessness their only troubles; it is more than 
likely that they are also plain, have an_ insufficient 
and/or unromantie sex life; are married and wish they 
weren't or unmarried and wish they were; are too old 
or too young; in a word, are themselves and not some- 
body else. Hence those Don Juans, those melting 
beauties, those innocent young kittens, those beautifully 
brutal boys, those luscious adventuresses. Hence 
Hollywood, henee the beauty chorus. When I was 
last at Margate a gigantic new movie palace had just 
been opened there. Its name implied a whole social 
programme, a complete theory of art; it was called 
“Dream Land.” At the present time the cinema acts 
far more effectively as the opium of the people than 
does religion. 


N or are poverty 


PRESS AND THE POLICE COURT 


By CLAUD MULLINS 


IIE liberty of the Press is one of the bulwarks of our 
liberties and we only tolerate fetters when a clear 
case has been made out. But in 1926 Parliament in 
passing the Judicial Proceedings (Regulation of Reports) 
Act admitted that there were occasions when some 
fetters were necessary. That Act prohibited “ in relation 
to any judicial proceedings ” the printing or publishing 
of indecent matter, thus enacting and possibly enlarging 
the Common Law. The novelty in the Act was the 
further provision limiting Press reports “in relation to 
any judicial proceedings for dissolution of marriage, for 
nullity of marriage, or for judicial separation, or for 
restitution of conjugal rights.” The motive underlying 
the Act was, it is important to realise, the protection of 
newspaper readers. The Act has been admirably obeyed 
by the Press; there have been very few prosecutions, 
and on the whole it has been welcomed by the responsible 
Ieaders of journalist opinion. 

The words “in relation to any judicial proceedings 
for... judicial separation ” might lead to the belief 
that such proceedings in Magistrates’ Courts come within 
the Act, especially as s. 5 (a) of the Summary Jurisdiction 
(Married Women) Act, 1895 (the Act under which most 
matrimonial cases are brought in Magistrates’ Courts) 
Jays it down that a magistrate’s Separation Order “ shall 
have the effect in all respects of a decree of judicial 
separation.” But (1) most orders made by magistrates 
are not Separation, but mercly Maintenance, Orders, 
and the High Court has several times said strongly that 
Separation Orders should only be made when they are 
necessary to protect a wife from molestation (e.g., Dodd v. 
Dodd, 1906, p. 189). (2) The Act refers to “ the summing- 
up of the judge,” “the finding of the jury” and to 
pleading,” none of which phrases apply in proceedings 
before magistrates. The conclusion cannot, therefore, 
be resisted that, subject to the general law about 
indecency, the Press are as free to report matrimonial 
cases in Magistrates’ Courts as they are free to report 
criminal or traflic cases. In fact, though this would not 
affect the construction of the Act by the Courts, the House 
of Lords cut out from the Bill, at the instigation of Lord 
Cave when Lord Chancellor, some clauses relating to 
Magistrates’ Courts. 

Is restriction regarding the reporting of matrimonial 
cases in Magistrates’ Courts desirable? It can scarcely 
be said that the motive which prompted the Act of 1926 
has great force, for I have not heard any complaints 
that the morals of newspaper readers are in jeopardy 


because of reports of matrimonial cases in Magistrates’ 
Courts. But the Departmental Committee on the Social 
Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction [Cmd. 5122 
of 1936] gave convincing reasons in favour of applying 
to these cases the principles of the Act of 1926 (paragraphs 
39 and 40). The main drawbacks of unfettered reporting 
of these cases are (1) that the parties will either not 
bring cases at all or, if they do, will refrain from telling 
the whole truth, (2) that a magistrate hesitates to give 
homely advice and perhaps make a sentimental appeal 
(often very helpful) if he is likely to have such few words, 
divorced from context, reported with flashy headlines, 
and (3) that where reconciliation would otherwise be 
possible, it is rendered far more difficult by publicity. 
These are very real drawbacks and I fully agree with the 
Committee’s recommendation “ that the indiscriminate 
reporting of details of these cases is contrary to the public 
interest.” I place full value on Press reporting in most 
magisterial work, but matrimonial troubles are in no 
way analogous to criminal trials, traflic or other adminis- 
trative summonses. One point to be remembered is that 
there are usually unseen parties to the case—children. 

Recent experience has convinced me more than ever 
that the Committce were right. The reformed procedure 
which I instituted at my court nearly two years ago 
naturally attracted the attention of the Press. It was not 
pleasant, but I did not grumble. But two recent cases 
will show how easily in matrimonial cases Press liberty 
can become licence. 

A wife brought a summons for separation on the 
ground of persistent cruelty. It emerged during the 
hearing that the husband had “ spanked” his wife, and 
the word caught the imagination of the popular Press. 
I adjourned the summons, telling the wife that she had 
not made out her case, but that if the parties remained 
apart, proceedings under the Guardianship Act rclating 
to the child could be brought. These proceedings were 
brought three weeks later and were again adjourned ; 
I told the parties that I considered neither fit to have 
the child and that through the Probation Officer I should 
endeavour to find a relative who could give the child a 
satisfactory home. Both court hearings, although still 
sub judice, were immediately followed, not only by reports 
of the case in court (which under the present law were fully 
legal), but by interviews with the parties, photographs 
and flashy headlines, giving the parties an importance 
that they did not deserve. Money was paid to both 
husband and wife for their “stories.” This comes 
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qilousty near to “contempt of court.” Had a jury 
beet concerned, there. ‘an be no doubt that the High 
(Court would have inflicted heavy penalties. Discussion 
of cases that are sub judice conflicts with generally 
accepted principles. 

Shortly afterwards I had a summons by a girl of 19 
.ainst her father for consent to marry despite his refusal. 
Here [have power to sit in camera, but I dislike doing 
on principle ; I like the Press reporters to be present 
‘all my court work. As I always do in these cases, I 
offered to allow the Press representatives to remain 
yovided they agreed not to publish any names or addresses, 
for the first time in my experience they refused, so I sat 
, camera, Next day three popular papers published 
jterviews With the girl and the fiancé and gave their 
«¢ories.” The father’s evidence, which was extremely 


detrimental to the fiancé and evoked damning admissions 





from him, was, of course, not given, though that evidence 
was the basis of my decision. The whole object of sitting 
in camera was defeated and a most misleading impression 
of the case was given. 

I am convinced that this kind of “ stunt ” reporting is 
against the best traditions of the Press and that responsible 
journalist opinion is opposed to it. Every local paper 
wrote to me to dissociate themselves from such conduct. 
“Stunt ” reporting in these cases can have very bad 
effects on the parties. In one such case the parties were 
in arrear with hire-purchase payments on their furniture. 
When we reconciled them, they found that their furniture 
had been collected. The firm gave as their reason that 
after the publicity the husband’s trade was bound to suffer, 

Until Parliament extends the Act of 1926 to matri- 
monial cases in Magistrates’ Courts the law is apparently 
powerless to curb such excesses by popular newspapers. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CANCER 


By PROFESSOR J. W. COOK * 


HE orthodox treatment of cancer has not altered 

fundamentally during the past twenty-five years, 
although, of course, great improvements in technique 
have been made, This fact has tended to obscure the 
remarkable progress that has occurred in our knowledge 
of the disease during the same period, now 
he produced experimentally in’ animals, by similar 


Cancer can 


wencies to those which are known to cause cancer in 
wan, With a certainty and regularity which is almost 
unique except in the case of diseases known to be due 
to a specific micro-organism, For although in the 
past many claims have been made to have isolated a 
cancer bacillus, has survived a 
more searching investigation. One of the outstanding 
impressions left by the Second International Cancer 
Congress, recently held in Brussels, was the variety of 
avenues Of approach to the cancer problem which are 
now being profitably explored. A survey of these many 
pavenues is a testimony not only to the complexity of 
the problem which confronts us, but also to the sum of 
knowledge which is steadily accumulating concerning 
this grievous affliction of mankind, 

It was in 1910 that Peyton Rous discovered in a 
domestic fowl a tumour which he found in the following 
year to be transmissible from one bird to another by 
Hnjection of an extract prepared from the minced tumour 
tissue by filtration through a filter sufficiently fine to retain 
mall cells and bacteria. The active agent in such filtrates 
belongs to the group of viruses, many of which are 
These viruses 


none of these claims 


known as the causative agents of disease. 
aire so small that they are invisible under the most 
powerful microscope using ordinary methods of illumina- 
tion, They perhaps represent a border-line state bet ween 
he smallest living organisms and inanimate large chemical 


Piolecules, inasmuch as they show to some extent the 
properties of both groups. 


| In addition to the Rous sarcoma of fowls, to which 
illusion has just been made, many other tumours of 
lomestic fowls differing from one another in their 


histological and morphological characteristics are now 
Rown, and many of them may be transmitted from 
Pne bird to another by cell-free extracts which appear 
fo contain a virus. 


Such tumours show most of the 
Histinctive features of the malignant tumours of mammals 


Hor instance, they invade muscle tissue and give rise to 


econdary growths), and many authorities rezard them 
Thus there arose the conception, 
till strongly held in many quarters, that cancer is caused 





ee ° . 7 i . S ive 
Professor Cook and his colleague, Professor Kennaway, were 


reently awarded a prize of £350 and 50 milligrammes of radium by 
¢ Intenational Congress on Cancer for outstanding research work, 


by a virus. Against this it may be argued that most 
of the known 


infectious, whereas cancer is neither. 


virus diseases are either contagious or 
But it is freely 
recognised that if the virus theory of cancer be true, the 
virus must be parasitic to the individual cells which 
make up the body. 

Moreover, a sharp barrier apparently existed between 
the malignant growths of fowls, transmissible by viruses, 
and the tumours of small animals, which resemble very 
closely the cancerous tumours found in man, and could 
not be transmitted from one animal to another except 
by media containing living malignant cells. This barrier 
seems to have been broken down to some extent during 
the past two years. Among the wild cottontail rabbits 
indigenous to the middle west of North America a skin 
disorder giving rise to benign warts (papillomas) is very 
prevalent. These papillomas never become malignant 
in the cottontail rabbit, but if the domestic rabbit is 
infected with the virus responsible for their transmission, 
then cancer of the skin is ultimately produced. Normally 
there is a considerable latent period between inoculation 
with the virus and the development of cancer, one respect 
in which the papilloma virus differs from the viruses of 
This period can be materially shortened 
in various ways; for example, by bacterial infection or 
more effectively, by previous application of tar to the 
skin. These are facts which cannot be disputed, but their 
correct interpretation and their significance in connexion 
with viruses in the actiology of cancer cannot yet be assessed. 

A new direction to the study of cancer has been 
given by the discovery that the disease may be produced 
experimentally by the application to animals of synthetic 
chemical compounds of known molecular structure, 
The origin of these investigations, which have come 
to fruition during the last seven years, can be traced 
to the observations of a London surgeon, Percivall Pott 
who, in his Chirurgical Observations published in 
1775, recorded his conviction that the of the 
skin prevalent among chimney sweeps was due to their 
prolonged contact with 
workmen contract cancer 
contact with 
the 


fowl tumours. 


cancer 
occupation, and caused by 
soot. It is now known that 
of the skin following long-continued 
coal tar, shale oil, mineral lubricating oils, 
like. Precise knowledge of the nature of these cancer- 
producing agents is now available and this form of 
preventable 


and 


cancer is, or should be, a 
In the course of researches resulting in the 
isolation and identification of the constituent of 
tar responsible for its cancer-producing properties a 
whole series of closely related synthetic compounds 
having the power to induce cancer has been discovered, 
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Among these and chemically related compounds the 
necessary conditions for cancer-producing activity have 
been so successfully elucidated that in a few cases a 
private prediction of cancer-producing activity or in- 
activity has been attempted with new synthetic com- 
pounds, and these predictions have been fulfilled by 
subsequent tests. 

The chemically-induced tumours appear to be an 
exact counterpart of cancer as it occurs in man, and 
a large variety of new tumours of different histological 
types has been produced by these compounds. In 
particular, it is of interest that one «a4id the same com- 
pound can produce sarcomas or carcinomas, two distinct 
varieties of cancer, the difference depending upon which 
tissues are attacked. 

The chemical cancer-producing agents have certain 
features of molecular structure in common with a scries 
of compounds which are of widespread occurrence in 
the body. By utilising this observation, two of the 
most abundant constituents of human bile have been 
transformed in the chemical laboratory, by changes of 
a type known to take place in the body, into a potent 
eancer-producing compound. This work has led to 
the hypothesis that some forms of cancer in man may 
be due to the abnormal formation in the body of cancer- 
producing compounds from substances which are norm- 
ally degraded and eliminated in an innocuous form. 
Such a hypothesis is as yet lacking in proof, but it has 
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suggestive possibilities and is worthy of furthep iny 
gation. Here-also the chief objective is the pr 
of cancer, for if this hypothesis of faulty m 
should receive confirmation, it is concecivab] 
might be possible to devise corrective measy 
would hinder the formation of the 
compound. 
The viruses by which cancer can be transmj 
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fowls give rise to malignant tumours within a Week 
. a , Or 

so after injection, and these tumours always ret 
ay 


the histological characters of the original tumoy 
Crudely expressed, these viruses maintain the growth 
of an existing tumour through successive hosts, The 
chemical agents, on the other hand, produce cance 
only after a prolonged latent period (two to thre 
months in mice; ten years or more in man), ther 
produce new tumours in great variety, and they a 
evidently not concerned in the subsequent growth gy) 
maintenance of the tumour. In these respects th 
papilloma virus of the rabbit resembles rather the 
chemical cancer-producing agents; malignant tumoyy 
produced by this virus arise normally only after Sever 
months following inoculation and they no longer yield; 
virus. Thus, the chemical attack on the probley 
and the study of virus tumours, are complementay 
rather than antagonistic lines of investigation, aj 
although the issue is still obscure, hope of materi 
progress in the future is not lackiug. 


STRAIN 


By JOHN RAYNOR 


OETRY, of a rustic and simple kind, was once the 
birthright of the English peasant. Had you 
entered a village inn even a quarter of a century ago, 
with any luck you might have heard a primitive ballad 
sung to a tune of ancient origin by some whisker-fringed 
old man whose rusty memory had been lubricated by an 
extra pint or two. All this has gone with the advent 
of the mechanical age. Who can sing of motor-tractors 
or electric milking plants ? Folk-dancing on the Vicarage 
lawn every Saturday afternoon has finally stamped out 
all traces of the natural, spontaneous thing ; swing music 
has replaced the ancient tunes; the broadsheet has 
retreated before the onslaught of the broadcast. 

Yet you may still find the essence of these joys; the 
unquenchable fire of lyricism, albeit curtailed and ham- 
pered, breaking out in some form or another; the 
individuality that makes one man unlike another man 
and is the natural enemy of institutions and chain-stores. 
Such qualities, common to very simple human beings, 
are still alive ; though whether they will be in fifty years’ 
time is another matter, since it seems unlikely that 
there will be any very simple human beings left by 
then. 

A few weeks ago I was staying in Cornwall, and spent 
an afternoon in St. Ives. The trippers had gone; the 
little fishing town, basking in the crisp autumnal sunlight, 
would have been hard to date but for the occasional cars 
along the streets. The gaily painted houses, the granite 
quay, the sombre-hudd sails of the fishing-smacks, the 
grey-blue water of the harbour, formed a picture that 
might have been painted in any century since the 
fifteenth. Here was the setting: surely, I felt, in such 
a place originality, individuality, must count for some- 
thing; that here might be found a few stray chips off 
the ancient block of English peasant lyricism. A handful 
of words not journalese; a snatch of tune not jazz. 
But I admit that I was hardly prepared to gather such a 
harvest as came my way. 

Alter tea I had an hour to put in before my ’bus was 


due to depart, and I wandered idly up one of the stey 
lanes behind the quay. At the top of the street the sy 
shone on an old man with a long white beard who wy 
wheeling a curious-looking vehicle towards me. I sy 
wheeling ; but in truth the vehicle was pulling him, s 
steep was the hill; and he had a Icok of anxiety on hi 
face as though determined to save the contraption fro 
disaster, 

As it passed me I saw that it was a kind of trolley 
perambulator-wheeled, and designed to hold a larg 
glass tank filled: with various live crustacea and othe 
marine products. Around the sides of the trolley wa 
crudely painted in red and green a kind of dragon design 
framing the words Deep Sea Dainties. Take Yui 
Choice, in tarnished gold lettering embellished wit 
many fanciful scrolls. I turned to look after the curiow 
thing, but already it was rounding the bend of the bil 
apparently making straight for the open sea, in searth 
perhaps, of further dainties. Racing after it were a doz 
or more cats; eyes aflame, tails bristling; grey an 
black whirlwinds of excitement. They too vanishel 
and the street was again empty as the sky after the nm 
of a comet. 

To my left was a mean, narrow street full of dustbin 
and more cats. I wandered a little way down it till m 
eye was caught by a slate propped in a dirty, aspidistr: 
filled window. Hardly decipherable on the grey baci 
ground were chalked the words Stale Rolls Sold Cheij 
For Seagulls in a cramped, wavering hand. Thet 
seemed a kind of sinister hurry about this message-! 
furtive breathlessness that made me pretend I was lookit 
elsewhere, lest someone might suspect me, incredibi 
though it sounds, of wishing to buy stale rolls for seaguls 
Surely, I thought, no one in his senses would willing! 
face the amused stares, the disdainful contempt of ft 
fish-fed birds by offering them state rolls ! 

And where did they get the rolls from, anyway? Al 
why ? It was not ashop; a private house, merely. 
there was something queer about it; and I hurried 0 
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T inves to stop @ few moments later in front of a fisherman’s 
EVEntioy ottage whick had, painted above the lintel of the door, 
¢ : . . : 

etabolisn the notice : Marinated Pilchards in the Morning. 


e that { looked up; I looked down. The ground seemed 
eS Which id enough under my feet ;. the sky, much as usual. 
Produciny jad [strayed by some chance into looking-glass or cloud- 
ckoo land? Apparently not. Yet what on earth were 
mitted jp vrinated pilchards and why in the morning? Hiastily 
~~ J contemplated pee up for ~ pe ae bp St. wi Feat 
at sunrise—the sea pale, calm, colourless ; the town mist- 


Fumo, wreathed—I might knock shyly on the fisherman’s door 
e y . a ° 
Stowth request a marinated pilchard or perhaps several 


sts, Th and é . 
* ‘tt narinated pilchards. Clearly I saw the good man proffer 


to “alee. snowy, blue-ringed plate on which lay two perfect fish 
thre glittering with a kind of crystalline deposit ; saw myself, 


In), ther ; 
= te sanding on his doorstep, consume a breakfast such as 
eV an ne 
Set er was on sea or land. 
wth auf Bever . 
Cts the Reluctantly I turned away; perhaps it was best to 


her thf catch the *bus after all. Sunrise might be accompanied 


tumoy by pouring rain ; marinated pilchards might have a darker 
r seven side than the one I had so glowingly pictured. And if I 


r viel, stayed, it would be only fair to toss a few stale rolls non- 

probley, @ chalantly in the direction of the quay with one hand, 

Menta, while with the help of the other I essayed a deep sea 

on, ani dainty. And at the thought of what lived in the glass 

materi! tank I shuddered, and walked quickly towards the ’bus 
terminus. 

Yet there was to be a rounding-off of this strange even- 
ing. Half-way up the main street of the town an old 
Cornishwoman with a basket of violets under her arm 
swayed in rhythm with a piece of tune she sang again and 
again in a high, cracked voice to the words Sweet 
Purple Violets Fresh This Morn. Compared to the 

he Stetp spontaneous outbursts of the others, a deterioration in 
the sw quality was here; a clouding of the pure waters with 
vho va sentimentality. Perhaps; and it would fall too casy a 
I say prey to the minor poet : 


him, s 
re | “Sweet purple violets fresh this morn 
. " f pluck thee in the dewy grass”’>— 
mn frow Bh) 2 ays 
the third line ending in forlorn, and the fourth alas. 
trolley Yet I maintain that, with no such context in mind, it 


a lag is worthy to stand beside Deep Sea Dainties. Take Your 
1 othe Choice; Stale Rolls Sold Cheap for Seagulls ; and, greatest 
ey wap test of all, the simple beauty, the alliterative lyricism of 
design Marinated Pilchards in the Morning. 

You All the way home in the ’bus I found myself repeating 
| wit these four phrases, playing with the words, interchanging 


Cuno them, until my brain whirled, my ears rang. And not 
he hit until those phrases are no more, shall I entirely believe 
sear in the death of the strain of simple poetry that runs like 
\ dow a silver thread throughout the history of our country. 
yan 
nished 
1€ Tush ‘ 
Landing 

ist bins 
Hill ns Here drifted flesh, and drowned bone, and unknown 
distr Fabulous sea-foliage are washed upon the sand : 

hack Here, in this brilliant land, 
Chea My cyes perceive no shadow but their own. 
Thee The moon conspires and swings. The ocean’s dearth 
age Is broken with resistance to the shape 
ookits Of promontory and cape, 
redihi To the stationary pattern of the earth. 
agulls ‘ 
Hing!’ Living and dying here are equal, each 
of fat Adamantly met and friended. Here my eyes, 

| Perceiving how the final substance dies, 

Au: Hurry across the margin of the beach, 

No But find the safe boats out of reach. 
ad ot 

Joun PuDNEY. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


|. gee one another about pasts that their owners 
would fain bury has always been a_ favourite 
amusement of mankind. Where were you last night ? 
How many retreats, and how quickly, did you make in 
the last War? How many disastrous advances ? How 
many salients did you throw out and abandon? We 
know that you deserted to the enemy, whatever you 
may say. What did you promise the country at the last 
Election ? To what treaties and pacts did you swear at 
Geneva, at Locarno, at every watering-place in Europe ? 
How many of them did you at once proceed to break ? 
What about the Boer War and the British Empire? How 
shockingly you have all practically always behaved ! 

The Irish, those prime naggers, are still going on 
about Cromwell, 1798, and 1916. The various religious 
bodies are still raking up with rancour the deplorable 
things they did to one another in past ages. The past 
of no individual, no group, no nation, will bear 
a moment’s inspection. Yet how much it gets! 
I am still reading allegations about what the police 
did in Thurloe Square on March 22nd of this year, 
—as that, prowling the environs of the Albert Hall in 
search of any stray mectings that might be proceeding 
in the forbidden zone, they came on one just outside it 
and beat it up, charging it with cavalry, batons and 
gusto. It was a nice, quiet, pious meeting, addressed at 
the moment by a clergyman, but the police decided that 
it was in the wrong place, was causing obstruction, was 
perhaps in addition Communist or Fascist or some such 
thing, or was, to use their favourite somewhat touchy 
and old-world expression, “ insulting.” Anyhow, they 
dispersed it, and must ever since have wished they hadn’t, 
for they have never heard the last of it, and probably 
never will, from a public set on its rights of free assembly. 
Thurloe Square has become a Peterloo ; you have but to 
breathe its name to the constable who tries to take your 
name for speeding or parking, and he will hang his head 
and slink away abashed. The police would be wise to 
own at once that they acted rashly and rudely in this 
square. But the white sheet has never been a popular 
wear. 

It is, nevertheless, for most of us, the only wear that 
fits. Now that other uniforms are to be ruled out of 
order, I suggest that the de-uniformed should get them- 
selves measured for this simple and candid garb. I 
should like to see Sir Oswald Mosley’s Blackshirts thus 
clad, marching by, candles in hand, like acolytes pro- 
cessing up the aisle. And the poor Greenshirts, at whom 
passers-by give pitying glances as they endeavour to sell 
their economic doctrines at street corners, and who now 
seem so alarmed at the prospect of being de-shirted. 
The police, too (whose uniforms are held by many people 
to be political and to come within the meaning of the Act), 
would look fine; and, armed with candles instead of 
truncheons, into how much less trouble would they get ! 
Red ties, primroses, white roses, all the badges of party, 
which incite such disorderly feelings and actions in those 
of other parties, can be replaced by this penitential wear, 
the sight of which would surely cause the most persistent 
naggers to relent. If generals, for instance, all admitted 
by their garb that they had retreated, advanced, stayed 
where they were, thrown out and abandoned salients, 
all at the wrong times and the wrong places, in short 
that they had acted like generals, would not their unkind 
and tedious hounding cease? If policemen were per- 
ceived to be repenting of enlivening quiet squares by 
cavalry charges at meetings addressed by clergymen, 
perhaps we should cease to prosecute our enquiries into 
this regrettable impetuosity of theirs. Let me, then, 
offer this tentative amendment to the Public Order Bill, 
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EXPLOITING THE COLONIES ; 


By the REV. A. G. FRASER (leéa Principal of Achimota College, Gold Coast) 


[-An article by Major G. St. J. Orde Browne putting another view of Britain's relation to the colonies will appear in 
Tue SPECTATOR next week.] 


Tue vote against the transfer of any of our colonies or man- 
dates at the Conservative Conference lately was urged on the 
ground of Africans’ interests. ‘One consideration which 
overrode all others was the interests and welfare of the 
inhabitants for whom we had accepted guardianship.” Sir 
Henry Page Croft, moved by moral and ethical considerations, 
is determined to hold on to all our colonies as being, amongst 
other things, “the last great bulwark of freedom.” Yet 
Africans in the South prefer Portuguese rule to our own, in the 
belief that not only are its taxes less but that it also gives 
greater freedom. After all, it is the wearer of the shoe who 
knows how it fits, not the shareholder in the boot emporium. 

All predatory Powers advertise the virtues of their rule, 
their civilising mission. Ancient Rome, Spain, Trance, 
Portugal, the United States, Germany, Great Britain and 
Mussolini are one in this. The Romans called their governors, 
such a Pilate and Herod, benefactors. We call ours trustees. 
Both words bear witness to the age-long sense that rule over 
subject races is only defensible when in the interests of the 
governed. 

To the European or African our talk of trusteeship is 
absurd and they put it down to hypocrisy, for they cannot 
believe that we see ourselves in that light. Trustees are 
holders of a trust for a limited and definite period ; they get 
no profits from the estate except possibly a small stated fee. 
Their first duty is to educate their wards to take over the 
management of what is their own estate. In Northern 
Rhodesia the copper mines are making £1,000,000 a year 
profit ; the Government spends £20,000 on African education. 
In the Gold Coast the recent discoveries of gold gave a rich 
opportunity for securing money for educational and health 
services, for creating African local treasuries and developing 
self-government. A simple law could have safeguarded 
African councils in the leasing of gold lands. Nothing was 
done by Government to protect them. A wise council secures 
a royalty, the inexperienced part with their ninety-nine years’ 
lease for one lump sum, suchas £800. And the Governor advises 
them to keep their terms low lest they frighten away the shy 
goose that lays its golden eggs in the London they never see ! 

We are not even decent landlords. It would be extra- 
ordinary if we were. Conan Doyle wrote: ‘ The fact is 
the running of a tropical colony is, of all tests, the most 
searching as to the development of the nation that attempts 
it; to see helpless people and not to oppress them, to see 
great wealth and not to confiscate it, to have the absolute 
power and not to abuse it, to raise the nation instead of 
sinking yourself; these are the supreme trials of a nation’s 
spirit.” It would be strange if in Africa we had risen to that 
supreme test. In our own land when our poor had no vote, 
no Press, no combination, they endured dreadful exploitation. 
Those who have read Lord Snell’s excellent autiography, 
Men, Movements and Myself, will remember some grim 
paragraphs, and he himself had to begin work at the age of 
eight. The Poor Law Commissioners in 1834 reported : 
‘We can do little or nothing to prevent pauperism. The 
farmers will have it. They prefer that labourers should 
be slaves. They object to their having gardens, and say, 
* The more they work for themselves the less they will work 
for us.” We are reminded of De Waal’s remark in his 
diary on first seeing Matabele warriors: ‘I thought what 
excellent servants they would make for the white man.” 
We, whose history includes the enclosures, bitter,exploitation 
of labour and rack-rented slums, as well as Jarrow, rule 
helpless people over a vast territory. They have no Members 
of Parliament, no Press, no organised public opinion, nor 
may they comment adversely on their rulers without danger 
of imprisonment. If in these circumstances greed was always 
curbed and our rule idealistic, it would be a miracle. . There 
is no such miracle. Admittedly we do good, yet no more 
than our fathers are we content with a fair return for our 
capital or for our work as rulers. 


We have glorious pages in our African story ; Livingstone 
Gordon, doctors who have given their all, fine administratory, 
missionaries, teachers. We have checked slavery, These 
facts are kept before our eyes. But they are not the attraction 
to unsatisfied powers. Let me put the case as seen in Europe 
and widely known in Africa. I shall omit the Dominion 
built on African exploitation. : 


In Southern Rhodesia the oppressive legislation of South 
Africa is being increasingly copied. Good land has been 
cleared of Africans to await the possible arrival of future 
Europeans who may want it. All white children are educated, 
only a fraction of African children ; yet the expenditure py 
Government on those being educated is nearly £40 per head 
per annum on the European as against £1 on the African, 
In South and East Africa the convictions have risen from 
15,912 in 1915 to 52,793 in 1934. The chief explanation 
is to be found in oppressive laws. Against these the Colonial 
Office provides little safeguard and no thought-out, but many 
mutually contradictory, principles and_ policies. k 

Our administration is eflicient, but always expensive. Our 
taxation is therefore heavy, and the poor African has often to 
pay as much as the rich, for taxes are frequently ungraded, 
Hence the Nyasaland Commission speaks of the natives there 
acquiring a complete mistrust in and loathing for our adminis. 
tration. But there many are taxed over 100 per cent. of 
their total earnings, and so forced over the border to the 
copper mines. Thus the sad word ‘** machona,” “ lost ones,” 
is more frequently heard than was “ missing”? in the Great 
War. In Togoland the total revenue is estimated at £40,584, 
but the expenditure is £79,280. In the Cameroons the 
income is £94,624 and the expenditure £121,701. The deficits 
have to be met by the Gold Coast and Nigerian peoples, who 
already have expensive administrations to support. Yet we 
are not substituting less expensive Africans for our highly paid 
public-school men. In some colonies like the Gold Coast the 
number of high-grade African officials has actually decreased 
in the last decade. 

Still, if we are not as our Uriah Heeps would paint us, we 
are not much worse than others. Men once believed that 
slavery was right, that man might hold property rights in 
man. Now we know no man is worthy to own such property. 
Similarly we will come to realise that no nation is worthy to 
own another. We have no cause on idealist grounds to refuse 
to transfer our colonies to another. But to do so would be 
only to change masters. What we really need in the interests 
of the African peoples is an international administration. The 
Mandates Commission could never give it. But is it incon- 
ceivable that small groups of regents, chosen preferably from 
the non-predatory Powers, could be entrusted with power 
under certain conditions ? The language of the present admin 
istration should be left unchanged. The governors for possibly 
another fifteen years should be selected from the present rulers. 
But the administration and other services should be inter- 
nationalised. Thus each African people would receive contt- 
butions from several sources. No single nation could plundet 
quietly, and collective exploitation would be difficult. What: 
ever the form, some such solution should be possible. We have 
international business concerns. Why should the international 
running of colonies be impossible ? 











All Europe is in contact with all Africa. It is the relation 
ship of two continents that is at stake. A wealthy Africa 
would mean a richer world. The plunderer invites attack 
from other buccaneers, and so the waste of war. We might 
lead Europe into co-operation and Africa into peace. The 
policy of “‘ what we have we hold” is the way of doom ; the 
mere transfer to other robbers little better. But the main 
obstacle to advance is that it can only be gained by the self: 
abnegation of the rulers. African development and freedom 
means smaller dividends, a less omnipotent civil service, anda 
less comfortable Colonial Office. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 
' The Ballet The Cinema 
Ballet at Sadler's Wells ‘The New Gulliver.” At the Film Society —— “ Bullets 


ExcErT in relation to their revivals of classical ballets my few 
references to the Sadler’s Wells ballet have on the whole been 
unkind. And though witnessing the extraordinary improve- 
ment of the last year or so I have sought rarely to chronicle or 

raise What is indeed an astounding achievement on the part 
of Ninette de Valois and her dancers. My defence is that being 
the die-hard high-brow of balletomanes 1 was far from convinced 
that the crux of the matter was healthy; and for me the crux 
of the matter docs not lic with excellence of décor or of music 
or of dance arrangement, or even with the excellence of the 
dancers themselves. All these factors belong to polite enter- 
tainment, but they do not in themselves make good ballet, 
though for the vast majority they unfortunately appear to do 
so, In the case of musical critics and others who do not believe 
jn ballet as a great art and who therefore tend to dislike 
a priort an ambitious work, these factors seem more than 
sufficient in themselves. They have little desire to accept in 
all its implications the fact that, during the last thirty years, 
pallet, as seen in this country under and after Diaghilev, has 
risen from being a glorified form of music-hall entertainment 
to the reaches of the highest art. 


Now, the danger of any great art period is that while the 
forms persist the essential spirit that needs continuous 
re-creation will flee. Inventions and conventions are all too 
easily exploited, particularly so in the case of ballet, in view 
of the theatrical loveliness, the virtuosity of the classically 
trained dancer. Albeit accompanied by manifold Diaghilevian 
trappings, the descent to the not-to-be-despised revue level 
has always secmed to me a menace if strength of conception, 
of creative fervour, were lacking. Ninette de Valois herself has 
usually displayed some definite power of conception in her 
work, notably in Job, one of her earliest ballets. To me it 
appeared that the chief danger lay in the ballets of Frederick 
Ashton, most facile, most brilliant and best known among 
English choregraphers. While recognising the influence upon 
him of many Russian ballets, 1 found no reverence for the 
processes by which they were created. There has been too 
much slick composition, too much cheapening of another's 
invention, too little close thought and detailed emotion. No 
doubt these ballets have their poetry, but it is a poetry of 
small, if sometimes delicate, pressure. 


Having suffered with these miserable apprehensions for a 
longtime, it is a great pleasure for me to say that, judged by the 
highest standards, Ashton’s new work, Noclurne, is good, 
particularly in regard to the strength of its conception. He 
has, I feel, studied deeply the music in all its aspects and 
drawn with it a single design. Should he produce another 
work of the same stamp during the next two years I shall be 
willing to admit that [ have been entirely wrong, that I have 
mistaken the slow evolution of an English pioneer in a new 
and foreign art for one who has been indifferent to its essence 
but who has nevertheless practised that art with every appear- 
It was a brilliant idea to bring Delius’ Paris 
into the theatre: for this we thank Mr. Edward Sackville-West, 
provider of the theme. Only once did I feel uncomfortable, 
and that was over a rather cheapened gesture from Balanchine's 
Cotillon: the influence of a Jooss ballet, on the other hand, 
was welldigested. The variation for Margot Fonteyn is a great 
piece of writing, a definite construction like a house, as are 
all good dances. Perhaps I am wrong, perhaps great dancers 
are the first sine qua non for a good ballet, inspiring performers 
as are Fonteyn and Helpmann. Fonteyn has an irresistible 
appeal: her relation with the musical phrase is an inspired 
one; she is neither too pat with the beat nor removed from 
it. Helpmann, like Massine, never ceases to be superb. This 
material must be part and parcel of Ashton’s conception. 
Ninette de Valois’ Prometheus, the other creation of the year, 
seems to me a work of no less importance. I am interested 
by a sustained agitation that draws upon the vital imagery 
implicit in the plot, a startling fantasy-projection which may 
well provoke resistance in many minds. 


ance of success. 


ADRIAN STOKES. 


or Ballots.” At the Regal 
At the Tivoli 


—* The White Angel.” 


Tue new, the Soviet Gulliver is a long way after Swift. The 
inventor of the Yahoos would have been bitterly amused 
by the blithe Bolshevik optimism of Mr. Roshal and Mr. 
Ptushko, the inevitable victory of the Lilliputian proletariat, 
the Victorian sense of Progress. But even if the theme 
seems to us a little dusty. like the sermons of Charles Kingsley, 
the execution and invention awake our admiration. 

The New Gulliver begins like Alice in Wonderland, as an idyll 
of a summer day. The best workers in a corps of Soviet 
children have the honour of being the first to sail the little 
yacht they have built. They land on a small island off the 
shore and the boy leader reads Gulliver aloud, a bowdlerised 
Gulliver, I feel sure, in this brave new world where virtue is 
always victorious. With the sound of the waves in his ears 
the boy falls asleep and dreams. . . . Only in dreams (but I 
doubt if the authors intended to point this moral) can he 
escape— unhappy Gulliver—from triumphant virtue to a 
world where evil can still put up a sporting fight. After a 
battle and a shipwreck (** Save my box. It has all my school- 
work in it ”), he is cast ashore on Lilliput. Lilliput is oppressed 
by a King, a Parliament and at least one priest, and there are 
numerous police spies and armament manufacturers. An 
exciting old world, but one already on the point of learning 
dialectical materialism. The workers plan the Revolution 
in a cave on the sea shore, and there they find Gulliver's 
exercise book washed up by the sea and on the first page a 
Soviet slogan. The rest of the film shows the triumph of 
the workers assisted by Gulliver. There are moments of 
delightful satire : the Chancellor putting a small gramophone 
under the robe of the king who cannot make a speech (* my 
people are muddled, are muddled, are muddled . . .” creaks 
the record as the needle sticks in a crack); the tiny queen 
hastily packing her hats at the news of the workers’ seizure 
of the arsenal, 

The invention is often delightful (one wonders how such 
humour in detail can exist with so humourless a philosophy), 
and the marvellous ingenuity of the puppets is beyond praise. 
One soon begins to regard them as real people and to give 
critical applause to the performers who amuse Gulliver at 
dinner: the ballad singer (an exquisite parody), the elderly 
mezzo-soprano, and the troupe of ballet girls with their black 
gloves and transparent fans. This doll world is pure pleasure, 
a child’s dream with its inconsequence: the tiny tanks 
manoeuvring on the shore with frigates attacking from the sea, 
the periwigged ladies listening to the radio, the cameraman in 
check plus-fours filming the royal procession; sometimes a 
child’s nightmare : the gross idiot faces, the evil king with his 
loopy laugh, the arsenal with its white-hot furnaces and 
pounding machines in the caves underground. But Gulliver 
wakes, that is the profound difference. wakes into the bright, 
happy, virtuous Soviet day; he has not to live on, like his 
poor ancestor, among his native Yahoos. 

Bullets or Ballots is a good gangster film of the second class. 
Mr. Edward G. Robinson (his mouth more than ever like the 
long fiat slit in a pillarbox) gives a reliable performance 
as a tough detective who stages a dismissal from the police 
force in order to work from inside a racket. Third degree is 
curiously idealised, and the detective dies on the field of 
honour with a bullet in the guts. All the old chivalrous 
situations of Chums and the B.O.P. are agreeably translated 
into sub-machine gun terms. 

The White Angel is not another Pasteur. Miss Kay Francis, 
handicapped by her beauty. does her best to sober down this 
sentimental version of Florence Nightingale’s character, 
but she is defeated by the scenario writers. There is one 
dreadful sequence when Miss Nightingale is made to visit a 
€rimean cemetery at night in order to read above a soldier's 
grave a letter from his mother, and another. less agreeable to 

“nglish than to American ears, when she patrols the wards, 
lamp in hand, to the accompaniment of voices repeating 
Longfellow’s too famous poem. GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Music 
Opera in English 


Nor once nor twice in our rough island story, but a dozen 
times and more since Cromwell's days, people with money 
to burn have attempted to establish opera in England and 
in English. The Palace Theatre is the cenotaph of one such 
enterprise and Covent Garden a Thamar, an exotic femme 
fatale luring innocent English impresarios to their fate. 
Jt is odd that the English people, who made such a fuss about 
having their Bible and their Church Services in the vernacular, 
should persist in a preference for opera in any tongue but 
their own. Yet so it is, and so it will be as long as attempts 
are made to create an opera company out of a collection 
of singers more or less experienced without a permanent 
theatre and without a permanent organisation. Such a 
company is bound to fail, because it attempts too much 
with too little preparation. Even Sir Thomas Beecham did 
not succeed in establishing a permanent English company, 
though the work done under his direction, and subsequentiy 
by the B.N.O.C. before financial difficulties crippled it, was 
at least as good as that of the average foreign opera. The 
trouble was that the standard was not metropolitan—that is 
comparable with Berlin or Vienna or Milan—it was provincial, 
comparable with Cologne or Hamburg. London is, after all, a 
-apital city and deserves a capital opera. 

It cannot be said that the somewhat redundantly named 
British Music Drama Opera Company now at Covent Garden 
looks like succeeding where others have failed. The new 
company was, perhaps, unlucky in having to follow the 
Dresden Opera. Yet the German company had no outstanding 
singers ; it was, in fact, one of those very provincial companies. 
But it has all the advantages of a permanent home and a 
great tradition—not to mention a State subsidy. It is no 
excuse for a low standard of performance that an English 
company has none of these advantages, though it is a partial 
explanation of it. The pity of it is that if all the money 
expended to no purpose upon the establishment of English 
opera, even during the last fifteen years, had been applied to 
the benefit of Sadler's Wells, that gallant venture, whose achieve- 
ment has within its limited means been quite astonishing, might 
well have earned for Islington by this time a reputation equal 
to that of Dresden. 

To be particular, Boris Godounov was given a reasonably 
competent performance, mainly because Mr. Albert Coates 
was there to drive it along. Iam heretical enough not to think 
that Rimsky-Korsakov ruined a masterpiece with his orches- 
tration, though he tampered with things which a more discreet 
editor would have left alone. I do protest, however, against 
the alteration of the order in which the Coronation Scene and 
that in Pimen’s cell are played. Boris is crowned, a@ la 
Caesar, shortly after his refusal of the crown in the first scene 
of all. The scene in Pimen’s cell is the supposed to 
take place about sixteen years after Boris’s coronation. 
To transpose these scenes makes nonsense of the chronology 
of the opera, however much it may add to the glory of an 
exceptional artist like Chaliapin. When there is no Chaliapin, 
let us at least have the tale plainly told. 

Mr. Coates gave us more of the Polish scenes than we have 
previously heard. I do not think that the Jesuit, Rangone, 
has been seen on the London stage before, and the inclusion 
of his scene is certainly an advantage to the drama. Unfor- 
tunately the music of these scenes is the poorest in the opera. 
Moussorgsky’s attempt to write exotic, i.e. Polish, music was 
unhappy. It needed greater vocal and dramatic artists than 
Miss de Villiers (Marina), Mr. Norman Walker (Rangone) and 
Mr. Frank Sale (Dimitri) to make them effective. 

In the more familiar parts of the opera the minor characters 
were carefully delineated and the crowd acted with vitality, 
even if its singing left something to be desired in tone and 
accuracy. Mr. Harold Williams did not make the mistake of 


over-playing Boris and, like most of the men, let us hear his 
words. But his voice has not the right quality for the part, The 
performance proved that Boris can be made effective, if not 
very thrilling, by reasonably good acting, without great voices. 
But nothing will serve as a substitute for singing in Madame 
Butterfly, and over the performance? of Puccini’s least pleasant 
melodrama it were best to draw a veil. 


DyYNELEY Hussey, 


———— 


Art 


English Novelty 


Tue London group selection committee was evidently intent 
this year on avoiding at all costs the charge of being oiq 
fashioned or out of date. The exhibition at the New ‘ 
lington Galleries, therefore, includes the correct quota of all 
the more advanced forms of painting. In Mr. Piper we have 
the last stage of orthodox cubism ; in Mr. Moynihan a logical 
conclusion to abstraction (more final, perhaps, even than the 


‘white square on a white background) in which the subject js in 


every sense eliminated and nothing is left but the Medium 
itself. In this way Mr. Moynihan’s canvases are perhaps 
only parallel to the film which Mr. Humphrey Jennings once 
proposed to make by simply scratching a continuous line 
along a piece of celluloid and then running it through the 
projector. For myself, I have yet to be convinced that the 
importance of such works goes beyond the field of technica} 
experiment. Superrealism (now that Mr. Herbert Read has 
taken to the spelling Surrealism, I believe I am alone in my 
pedantry) is, of course, represented, and Mr. Blair Hughes. 
Stanton seems to find the humour of the subconscious more 
congenial than the wit of the conscious, which used to be one 
of the great qualities of his earlier style. Among the more 
restrained exhibitors many seem to be suffering from an over. 
indulgence in that dangerous quality of sensibility, valuable 
when combined with a vitaminous diet, but by itself pro. 
ducing only anaemia. Mr. Ivon Hitchens, for instance, seems 
to me about to cross the border-line between an interesting 
pallor and visible ill-health. At the opposite extreme stands 
Mr. Adrian Allinson, whose commanding attitude in the face 
of Nature inspires confidence. To make landscape coherent 
without making it conform to a pre-arranged pattern is one 
of the vital steps in the development of realism, and in this 
matter certain painters can perhaps learn much from Mr, 
Allinson. Mr. Coldstream is one of the few artists at the 
London Group in whom sensitiveness does not seem to lead 
to a sapping of vitality or realism, and his portrait of 
Miss Anrep is one of the most hopeful works in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The lower gallery at Messrs. Tooth’s is filled with recent 
works by Mr. Matthew Smith, while a selection of his earlier 
“anvases hung upstairs provides an instructive contrast, 
lor Mr. Smith’s style has unquestionably changed in the last 
few years. Perhaps the most conspicuous difference between 
the new and the old lies in the colour. There was a moment 
when Mr. Smith’s colour threatened to become so stylised 
that his paintings looked as though they were executed in an 
elementary three-colour process. ‘This is not to say that they 
have not always had very great qualities, but they certainly 
tended towards monotony and towards a wholly emotional 
use of colour. To judge from the new canvases Mr, Smith is 
moving towards variety and realism. His palette has grown 
lighter and its range has widened, so that instead of reducing 
anything to his particular colours he now follows the colour- 
indications supplied by the theme. He no longer paints 
garden-paths crimson, as he did in the early Cornish Landscape, 
but is willing to accept new colours such as the cold whites in 
Tulips (27). These changes all show a tendency: towards 
realism, and it can now be said that Mr. Smith sees and paints 
realistically what interests him. His realism will only become 
complete when his interest is extended beyond flowers and 
apples to subjects of deeper human importance, but the 
portraits in the present exhibition, particularly Sisters (17), 
seem to indicate that this widening of interest is already 
beginning to take place. 

The Wertheim Gallery is showing the work of a young 
artist, Mr. E. H. G. Belton, who is by training a musician and 
has only taken to painting within the last year. His paintings 
have the advantages which one would expect in such a case— 
very great freshness of vision and a purely personal but 
arresting sense of colour. What is more remarkable is tat, in 
some canvases at least, Mr. Belton already shows great skill 
in the manipulation of paint, with which he makes the richest 
impasti. Whether or not he will become a really serious 
painter seems to depend on his ability to keep the freshness of 
the landscapes and, at the same time, develop the more solid 
qualities apparent in a work like Portrait of a Boy. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Three Garden Theories é; 

A trial is to be made in Hampshire, so I am told, of three 
theories of cultivation which may be rivals and may be 
complementary. A hundred acres make the arena; and the 
three systems may be called the Rudolf Steiner, the Indore— 
these two are not altogether unlike —and the Imperial 
Chemicals formula. ‘The comparison should be of interest 
and importance to the small gardener as well as the nursery- 
man and market-gardener, and indeed the extensive farmer. 
Tre trial may perhaps develop into a duel between those 
who believe in artificial manures and those who do not. The 
use of artificials, so called, has steadily spread in all countries 
of the world, since Gilbert and Lawes, following Liebig, 
established the research station at Rothamsted. ‘They are 
regarded in many forms of cultivation as essential, as cardinal 
to the industry. 

* * * * 
An Intensive Farm 

I spent a day last week on a farm in South Lincolnshire, 
where the faith is held that artificials, and in a less degree 
sprays, are unnecessary and indeed unwise. The system used 
there is known as the Indore. Its author, so far as English 
cultivators are concerned, is Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., who 
filled several important posts in India connected with agri- 
cultural science. He has written a book in collaboration with 
an Indian specialist, Yeshwant D. Wad, on Waste Products 
in Agriculture, published by the Oxford University Press at 
ys, 6d. But here and now I am concerned not with the book 
(which I have not read), but with the formula in practical use 
at the headquarters of English intensive cultivation. Captain 
Wilson, who took an engineering degree at Cambridge after 
serving throughout the War, took a South Lincolnshire farm 
at Surfleet, and found three men and a boy were the sole 
employees. He is now employing, after nearly five years’ 
experience, between forty and fifty, though only about 30 of 
the 300 acres are intensively cultivated. The capital value 
of the farm has exactly trebled, and it is becoming a place of 
pilgrimage. 

- # * * x 
The Secret of Health 

Anyone at all familiar with intensive cultivation will first 
notice the colour of the leaves of all the vegetables, leeks and 
lettuces for example. It is the hue of health; and the culti- 
vators firmly believe that this is due to the method of composing 
a fertile soil, The whole of the priceless ‘‘ compost,” for 
which such health-giving virtues are claimed, is manufactured 
in rectangular pits on the farm. Thin alternate layers of 
farmyard manure are laid between thick layers of any botanical 
rubbish that can be secured. These “ break down” com- 
pletely at an astonishing speed. Even the old rye straw and 
reed mats disappear as thoroughly as leek or cabbage leaf. 
All the weeds, including twitch, which once flourished on the 
farm, go into the pits and presently emerge as ‘ compost.” 
To correct a possible misunderstanding of a previous note on 
the subject, farmyard manure is never used by itself, but only 
as an ingredient, and that not the chief, of the final fertiliser. 
The Natural Way 

Though he farms for business and on strictly economic 
lines, Captain Wilson has philosophic views on natural as 
opposed to artificial methods of intensive cultivation ; and 
thinks that the prevalence of many maladies and subsequent 
need of healing or arresting drugs is due to a disregard of 
certain natural qualities in the plant and the soil. He himself 
has found sprays unnecessary, so good is the bill of health 
both of the fruit and the vegetables; and economics as 
well as hygiene are served by the method. His system is 
not, so to say, narrowly Indore. He has been helped and 
advised by the Dutch and has built in his own estate engineer- 
ing shop a thousand or so of Dutch frames, not unlike those 
that are almost a part of the scenery round about Delft 
and the Hague. He has learnt from the glass-house experts 
of the Lea Valley. Later additions to the business are two 
retail shops, one in Baker Street, one in Alkemarle Street 
~~started: last week. It is said that people are becoming 
more “ vegetable-minded ” and discovering at long last 
that fresh vegetables are much more wholesome than stale, 
and well-grown than ill-grown. 


Flourishing Squirrels 

A good many people have imported brown squirrels into 
their woods and spinneys and gardens since this most 
engaging of our wild animals grew searce. The mosi flourish- 
ing colony of which I have any personal experience has its 
home in a Devonshire grove ; and the parents were imported, 
I believe, from Eastern Europe. News is sent me of another 
successful colony in a less gentle climate. Six brown squirrels 
were secured in the New Forest and taken to a Northumbrian 
estate near Newcastle. Each of the three pairs produced 
a family and the place is now inhabited by a score or so, who 
are doing well. ‘The squirrel takes kindly to a coldish climate 
and has many resources against winter cold. Their chief 
enemy, as anyone who has inspected a drey will know, is 
the little animal that lives on them ; and these half-parasites 
are perhaps less frequent in the colder parts of the country. 
Newcastle is favoured by many animals. I doubt whether 
any urban haunt is more highly appreciated by compara- 
tively rare birds than the charmingly designed Jesmond 
Dene. 

% * ES * 

Egg Balls 

The same countryman who has decorated his grounds with 
the brown squirrels reports an odd outbreak of larceny on a 
North Country Links. ‘Four corbie crows” (hoodies or 
carrion?) have acquired a taste for golf balls. They swoop 
down on the attractive white morsel and carry it off in the 
beak. These acts of theft are persistent. It is reported, for 
example, that one bird carried off four perfectly good golt 
balls in a morning’s work. The beak of most of the crow 
tribe is an efficient vehicle. I have seen a hen’s egg being 
carried off by a rook; and those of us who saw it imagined 
that the beak was thrust into the egg in the manner of a gull 
with a guillemot’s egg; but it can be carried otherwise. In 
a Park with which I am very familiar rooks took to carrying 
off pheasants’ eggs one very dry summer; and when sham 
eggs were substituted for real ones in a partieular nest they 
carried off these too, and certainly did not use the claw for 
the purpose. 

%* * # % 

Wage-Earning Dogs 

The golf ball seems to be much misunderstood. The crows 
probably mistook them for eggs—at any rate in the first 
instance. How often one sees a white butterfly fly to a golf 
ball, presumably mistaking it for another butterfly. I have 
known cows to swallow a ball, but what they took it for is a 
question beyond surmise, perhaps an edible mushroom ! 
The most successful pickers-up of these unconsidered trifles 
that I have personally known were four spaniels, specially 
trained for the purpose. Their trainer told me, many years 
ago, that he had secured over 60 in one day’s work over two 
famous Southern links. The dogs, whom I saw at work, 
were a marvel, but were excelled by one old fat spaniel on 
my home links which once retrieved seventeen balls from a 
shallow pond one after the other. The particular new ball 
after which he was sent was not among the number, to the 
grief of the player, who came from Scotland, The dog’s owner 
was the richer by all the seventeen. 


* 8 * * 


November or March? 

This is the best date for transplanting most deciduous trees 
and bushes; but according to a special experimental trial 
made last year it is better to transplant even late in the spring 
in favourable conditions than at the autumnal date in un- 
favourable. In the experiment in question young apples 
planted in April (which is too late a date) did very much better 
than ‘those planted in November. The reason is this. Half 
the secret of successful transplanting is to tread the earth or 
even ram it, very tightly about the roots; but if this is done 
on a heavy soil in wet weather it excludes air and may quite 
suppress root action. The modern theory is that there is no 
best month for transplantation. Any date from November 
to March inclusive serves, if the weather is comparatively dry. 
What roots do in the winter is still a problem among scientific 
botanists. 

W. Beacu THomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


‘ {November 27, 1936 
SS 


ae 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name. and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential_—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

Srr,—May I be permitted to say, in reply to Lord Clonmore, 
that he can obtain proof that the Holy Eucharist was cele- 
brated on Italian tanks from the Press Photographic Agencies 
of Fleet Street? My own pictures of it were cut from a news 
reel. Further proof of the Roman Church’s support of war is 
provided in The Illustrated London News of October 31st, 
which published an excellent photograph of a R.C. priest 
pronouncing the benediction of that Church upon Spanish 
rebels who subsequently have slaughtered some 200 non- 
combatant women and children in Madrid. 

Mr. Plant affirms that Roman Catholics condemn only 
Protestant versions of the Bible—the Wycliffe, or earliest, 
English translation of which is dated 1882. Can either he or 

father Corbishley explain, then, why, in 1229, the Council 
of Toulouse passed the following decree ? 

‘We prohibit also the permitting of the laity to have the books 
of the Old and New Testament, unless anyone would wish, from 
a feeling of devotion, to have a psalter or breviary for Divine 
Service, or the Hours of the Blessed Mary. But we strictly forbid 
them to have the above-mentioned books in the vulgar tongue.” 
(Labbe, Councils, Part 1, Tom. 2. Paris, 1671.) 

Furthermore, does he think that the following extracts from 
certain Roman versions of the Bible and Te Deum possess 
“the seal of authenticity ” ? 

Psat Ixxxiii: ‘‘ Truly God is loving to Israel, even to such as 
worship and venerate his Mother.” 

Psa Ixviii: ‘* Let Mary arise, let her enemies be scattered.” 

TE Deum: ‘ We praise thee, the Mother of God, we acknowledge 
thee, Mary the Virgin,” &e. (Opera Bonaventura, Tom. vi, p. 491.) 
The Early Church unreservedly denounced mariolatry, poly- 
theism and image-worship. Thus : 

Str. EprpHanus (A.D. 315) says: ‘‘ Although Mary is most excellent 
and holy, and to be honoured, yet she is not to be worshipped. She 
is not given unto us for adoration. (Hp. Hier., Tom. ii, p. 144.) 
2ven centuries after Christ’s time images such as are springing 
up like mushrooms in our Protestant churches today were 
nnathematised by the better types of Christian leaders. 

Sr. AUGUSTINE (A.D. 354) said: “It is utterly unlawful to erect 
ny such image to God in a Christian Church.” (Hp. de Fide et 
Syn., ¢. 7.) 

Lactrantius (A.D. 260) declares: ‘‘ There is no doubt there is no 
religion where there is an image.” (Divin. Inst., c. xviii, lib. ii.) 

Sr. AMBROSE (A.D. 260) writes: ‘* Our Church knows no vain 
shapes or figures.” (De Fuga Saeculi, ce. wii.) 

These three men would certainly be horrified were they able 
to see the extent to which their successors have, in this matter, 
degenerated spiritually. They would find, in addition to the 
Reserved Sacrament illegally set up in our cathedrals and 
churches, graven images as innocent-looking as it is possible 
to make them, images calculated to attract the worshipper 
as morphia attracts the neurotic. Never have such images 
been acknowledged by their addicts as idols. They are 
** sacred effigies,’ or, as Lord Clonmore describes them, ** holy 
statues.” They are, of course, illegal in the positions in which 
they are placed—upon altars, credence tables, praying stools, 
&e. History and the derelict remains of such images scattered 
over the face ofithe earth show conclusively enough what an 
irresistible fascination these unlawful images have always 
possessed for priestly perverters of the Sacred Word. It must 
be admitted, however, in extenuation that our churches were 
not for the most part designed to house Protestantism. They 
are the tabernacles, so to speak, from which mediaeval error 
was cleansed, and in their countless altar spaces, niches for 
images, darkened windows and other heretical features, they 
constitute a standing temptation to the clergy to revive that 
error and, by vitiating the laity’s better judgement, seduce 
them to share their transgression. 

Some of your correspondents have deplored the persecution 
of Spanish nuns. No one could regret this persecution more 
than the writer or be more ready to pay tribute to the unselfish 
acts of charity performed by nuns as a class. It cannot be 
denied, however, that they allow themselves to be made the 
dupes and catspaws ef the priests. Upon them devolve such 





hateful tasks as collecting and marshalling innocent Children 
into idolatrous processions, even infants scarcely old enough 
to walk (as the photographic records of these processions 
show), grasping ribbons attached to graven images on wheels 
to prove, as it were, their conversion to polytheistic idolatry 
Should not those nuns who have suffered chastisement reflect 
upon their actions, not in the light of sacerdotal or monastic 
tradition, but in the light of those unchanging Truths, Tevealed 
by God centuries before Christ’s coming, but to which, never. 
theless, He invariably gave His endorsement ? 

The Anglo-Catholic intention to bring the English Church 
once again under Roman obedience may appeal to some 
minds, but to the overwhelming mass of English Churchmen 
to say nothing of English Protestants as a whole, it is repugnant 
in the highest degree and not worth serious discussion.—Youy 
obedient servant, W. A. Powe t, Captain, 

R.A.F. Staff College, Andover. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND REARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 

Sir,—In your leading article of November 20th you condemn 
the Prime Minister for his failure to trust the people in 1933, 
with the result that we are two years late in rearmament, 
You then say—surprisingly—** On this occasion no graye 
damage has been done.” We can only hope and pray that you 
are right. But at the moment it does not seem so. Our 
present front-line aeroplane strength is barely half that of 
Germany, and it is practically impossible for us to make up 
this appalling disparity during the year 1937. For the next 
eighteen months, therefore, we shall be in a position of extreme 
vulnerability. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that we 
have never been in such danger, except possibly for a few weeks 
in 1917, for the past three hundred years. 

In the circumstances, is it not a little optimistic to say that 
no grave damage has been done ?-—Yours, &e., 

House of Commons. Rosert Boorusy, 


BROADCASTING TO THE EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—It has been reported in the London evening Press that 
the B.B.C. is increasing the power of its Empire broadcasting 
stations in order that it may compete on more level terms 
with the German short wave stations that are today supposed 
to be flooding the British Dominions and Colonies with Nazi 
propaganda. As far as East Africa is concerned it would 
be very easy to magnify the danger of this propaganda, as 
it is so incredibly dull that I have never met a British subject 
who could listen to it patiently for more than two minutes 
at a time. The Tanganyika Germans themselves are far 
from satisfied with their special German programmes, and I 
shall never forget two Oldeani Nazis boiling with rage 
because at the end of a half-hour’s talk on domestic science 
the lecturer, after inviting correspondence from his listeners, 
went on to say: “If any of you are unable to write ask one 
of your neighbours to write for you.” 

When the new B.B.C. stations are complete I would 
strongly recommend that the news bulletins be sent out in 
German, French and possibly in Italian. Wherever I went 
in Tanganyika I found that all Germans, even the most 
fanatical Nazis, took an intense interest in hearing the 
English point of view on world politics, and were eager to 
borrow the better type of English journals such as The 
Spectator, the Sunday Times, &c. Those unable to read 
English would get more or less garbled versions of English 
newspapers from those that could. The reason for this 
sagerness to read English papers is, of course, that every 
German knows very well that it is impossible for him to get 
news undistorted by Nazi propaganda from his own news- 
papers. If, therefore, the B.B.C. were to send out a five- to 
seven-minute German bulletin every evening giving the 
British attitude on world affairs, much misunderstanding on 
the aims of our National Government would be cleared away. 
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I have reason to believe that the same remarks apply to 
French and Belgian nationals living in the.Congo Basin, but 
J cannot sp sak of this- part of the world from personal 
experience. , 

As for the programmes for English listeners, these could 
well start earlier, ~ The Tired Business Man” has sufficient 
energy to attend revues in the evening, but the tired East 
African settler generally goes to bed about nine o'clock. 
The B.B.C. programmes (transmission 4) start at 7.45 local 
mean time. If the programme started 6.80 L.M.T. (16.00 
GM.T.) it would be highly appreciated by most listeners 
in East Afri -a.—I am, Sir, &e., T. F. CARTER. 

20 Ravensbourne Gardens, West Ealing, W. 13. 


SIR HUBERT GOUGH 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sin,—How far Mr. Lloyd George in his recent letter was 
animated by generosity to Sir Hubert Gough, and how far 
py a wish to strengthen his case against Haig, must remain 
a moot point. Its general effect, as evidenced in your issue 
of the 13th inst., has been to create a demand for abundant 
reparation to the commander of the Fifth Army. 

Haig must indeed bear the main responsibility for our 
greatest defeat both on account of his position and of certain 
errors of judgement. For similar reasons Mr. Lloyd George 
must also be held to some extent accountable. 

But failures on the part of the Prime Minister and the 
Commander-in-Chief do not absolve an Army Commander 
from responsibility. Gough might have insisted that weight, 
in due relation to that responsibility, should be given to 
his views. He could hardly indeed interfere in the question 
of the General Reserve. But it certainly lay within his 
province hoth to refuse to weaken his force by 10 per cent. 
on the eve of battle and to use discretion in the extent 
he followed the G.H.Q. poiicy of distribution in depth. 

Before, therefore, special recompense is granted to the 
defeated commander, a committee might be appointed to 
discover how far the prevailing sentiment in his favour is 
justified.—Yours faithfully, H. Rowan RosBInson, 

Hammer Court, Liphook. 


ASQUITH AND BALFOUR 
[To the Editor of Tae Sprecrator.] 
Smn,—-Mr. Spender speaks with authority when he says that 
Asquith misapprehended Balfour's point of view during the 
first days of the Coalition crisis of December, 1916. Mr. 
Spender clings to the belief that Balfour's determination to 
support the claims of Mr. Lloyd George to the post which 
would give him effective control of the conduct of the war 
must have been formed after, and not before, Balfour wrote 
to Asquith on December 5th. Had it been otherwise, Mr. 
Spender thinks that the letters must have contained a state- 
ment to that effect. I would point out that these letters, 
dictated during a severe attack of influenza, were written 
at a moment when Balfour believed the difficulty to centre 
round himself. He made no attempt in them to give his 
view of the situation as a whole. But I fear that I shail not 
succeed in proving to Mr. Spender that he is mistaken. In 
my biography I have quoted a conversation recorded in 
December, 1915, giving Balfour's views of the defects of 
Mr. Asquith’s leadership at that date. I have quoted also a 
letter from Balfour to Lord Robert Cecil of September, 1917, 
which indicates Balfour’s opinion that Mr. Lloyd George 
was irreplaceable. But I have quoted nothing which Balfour 
said “many years after“ about the Coalition crisis of 1916. 
I have indeed expressed my own conviction that from the 
moment Balfour became aware that a crisis was in progress 
he was ‘‘ determined to back Mr. Lloyd George by every 
means in his power.” 

For that I have no further documentary evidence. Remarks 
and conversations were not always written down at the 
time, and unless they were thus recorded I have never quoted 
them in my book to support memory or impressions. But 
memory and impressions do not tally with Mr. Spender’s 
theory. 

Of course I most readily accept Mr. Spender’s repudiation 
of any intention to accuse Lord Balfour of duplicity. The 
difference of opinion between us only makes it seem more 
regrettable that Asquith and Balfour did not discuss the 


matter by word of mouth during the days when, as Mr. 
Spender: now tells us, Asquith’s course of action might have 
been influenced by Balfour's point of view. Because, as 
Balfour’s own contemporary narrative makes clear, he 
considered the withdrawal of Asquith’s services at that 
juncture a grave loss to the Government and to the State.— 
I am, yours, &c., Buancne E. C. DUGDALE. 
1 Roland Gardens, S.W.7. : 


HENRY GLADSTONE 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.] 

Sir,—I saw a review in The Spectator a few weeks ago of the 
Life of Lord Gladstone of Hawarden, by Ivor Thomas. I 
thereupon borrowed the book to read and now should like 
to call your attention to the following points. My father, 
Robert Stewart, was the head of the firm of Gladstone, Wyllie 
and Co., in Caleutta, when Henry Gladstone joined it, and I 
always heard him say that the reason for dismissing Henry 
Gladstone was that he did not consider him a suitable assistant. 
I do not believe for one moment that it had anything whatever 
to do with Mr. Wyllie’s eldest son, who was already in the 
firm and had been some time in India: neither my father 
nor Mr. Wyllie would have dismissed Henry Gladstone to 
advance Mr. Wyllie’s son; such a proceeding would have 
been quite alien to their characters. 

Gladstone, Wyllie and Co. were exceedingly prosperous at 
the time referred to; it was many years afterwards—at the 
time of the Baring crash—that they lost money. 

I trust you will publish this letter, as someone has already 
spoken to me of what was quoted in your review, and you will 
understand that I feel jealous for the honour of the firm, in 
which my father was for 36 years, and my brother afterwards 
for 26 years. As Mr. Wyllie’s sons and daughter are all dead 
I feel compelled to write, as it is always a pity to allow mis- 
taken statements to be uncorrected.—Yours faithfully, 

Hecen C, Srewarr. 

FT Queen's Gate, S.W.7, 


THE KING IN SOUTH WALES 

[To the Editor of Tuk Srecraror. | 
Sir,—The gracious visit of His Majesty King Edward the 
Eighth to the distressed areas will never be forgotten by 
their inhabitants. He came to fulfil an arranged programme, 
but with his characteristic independence he enlarged upon 
it, and did a number of unusual and unexpected things. 
I personally saw him get out of his car, right in the heart 
of a vast crowd, with not more than one or two policemen 
anywhere near him. He stopped in this way at Merthyr, 
and shook hands with Mr. Collins, V.C.. behind whom I 
was standing at the moment. His utter confidence in the 
goodwill and the affection of a much maligned people was 
magnificent. 

It would seem churlish to complain, where so much was 
good. Yet those responsible for the arrangements omitted 
Dowlais, which he none the less visited. There was also 
one other striking omission. The schemes initiated by the 
Commissioner and the Ministry of Labour, and many examples 
of the excellent work of the National Council of Social Service, 
were all included. Yet no single clergyman or minister 
in this area was presented to him. 

It might appear that I am moved by personal prejudice, 
but.I had already had that privilege, and also been summoned 
to the presence of his beloved father. I am, therefore, not 
complaining on my own behalf. In the churches of every 
denomination in South Wales courageous and kindly ministries 
have been exercised by hundreds of faithful pastors and 
priests. Many of them have rendered service similar to 
that of the National Council of Social Service, long before 
that body was established, and many of us have heartily 
co-operated with it. It seems a great pity that men like 
Rev. Dilwyn Llewellyn Jones. or Rev. E. C. Phillips, who 
have worked heroically among a constituency ninety to a 
hundred per cent. of which is out of work, were not presented. 
Going in and out of the homes of the people they, or colleagues 
of theirs elsewhere, might have been remembered, for they 
could have told His Majesty much that he wanted to know, 
and from a unique angle. We still claim that this is a Christian 
country, and the omission is significant. 
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One further remark is called for. The reception accorded 
to His Majesty was wonderful in its sincerity and spontaneity. 
It should finally dispose of the myth that South Wales is 
* Red,” in any sinister or menacing meaning of that term.— 
Yours, &e., M. Watcyn-WILLIAMS. 


Cartrefle, Queen's Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

]To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—Sir Arnold Wilson in his article on Religion in your 
issue of November 20th says :— 

** As individuals we may tolerate those who seek militantly by 
every means at their disposal, whether we regard them as fair or 
foul, to subvert the faith we individually profess, but we may 
not tolerate those who by such means [e.g., fair ?] seek to subvert 
the faith, that is to say the religion, of those little ones, é.e., with 
immature minds, for whom we are responsible. There are in 
every branch of knowledge men who are entitled by their learning 
and experience to speak with authority: in no department of 
life is this more true than of religion.” 

The natural interpretation to be put on these words is that 
Sir Arnold Wilson advocates a legal veto on teaching regarding 
religion, if such teaching appears ‘ subversive,” to ‘‘ men 
entitled to speak with authority.” Is not this precisely what 
Popes have constantly tried to do in the past with no eventual 
success ? Does Sir Arnold wish to forbid such men as Herbert 
Spencer, John Mill and Bertrand Russell to put forward 
their views on the metaphysical side of the Universe ?— 


I am, &c., E. N. Moz.iry. 


STEEL PLANT IN CARDIFF 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—In your issue dated November 13th there is an article 
entitled **Can South Wales be Saved ?—1. First Impres- 
sions * by H. Powys Greenwood. 

In the third paragraph of the second column the following 
sentence occurs : 

“But I could not help reflecting, as I admired the great new 
steel plant on the Cardiff Docks, that it was producing four times 
the output with half the men employed by the works it replaced.” 

We are not aware where your correspondent got his infor- 
mation, but, in any case, it is very wide of the truth. The 
actual facts are that the works he refers to in Cardiff, which 
belong to this company, are designed to produce 50 per cent. 
more output with 25 per cent. less men than was the case at 
our old Dowlais Works, which the works at Cardiff have 
replaced. Fifty per cent. more output with 25 per cent. less 
men is very different from four times the output with half 
the men.— Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Hoiiincs. 
Joint Managing Director. 
For and on behalf of Guest Keen 


Port Talbot. Baldwins Iron and Steel Co., Ltd, 


PEACE IN OUR TIME 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator. | 
Sir,—I am most grateful to you for giving space to a review 
of my Alternative to Rearmament. But in the review there 
is a remark against which I cannot help protesting. My 
proposal that this Government should be persuaded to con- 
centrate mainly on non-offensive measures that would reduce 
the country’s vulnerability, but to avoid those measures 


that would involve serious regimentation of the people, is * 


dismissed by your reviewer as a mere * pious hope.” 

Surely to dismiss any constructive proposal as a “ pious 
hope,” without suggesting an alternative, is simple supine 
futility. I did show clearly the dangers to liberty that must 
arise not only in modern war but in the preparation for it ; 
but what does your reviewer propose to do about them ? 
He rightly points out that complete pacifism is no solution 
because it would * weaken the country that tolerates it and 
promote Fascism to resist it’’; but he himself makes no 
suggestion at all. If we really want both to keep British 
liberties substantially intact and to make the defences of 
Britain as efficient as they can now be made against the new 
dangers—and that is what, I believe, most of us want— 
then there is nothing for it but to persuade the Government 
of the day to adopt the policy outlined in my book, or to 
work out a better one. 


———————— 


I have at least tried to suggest a policy of ‘ defences instead 
of menaces,” which, by making Great Britain much lesg 
liable either to invite or to provoke aggression, would certain] 
reduce the danger of war and might restore the chance 3 
organising permanent peace. But there is not much tine to 
lose.—Yours faithfully, 

18 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. JONATHAN Grirriy, 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Your reviewer's description of my book The Alternative 
to War is a misrepresentation so complete that I am compelled 
immediately to challenge it. He writes: ‘ He (that is the 
author) believes that the granting of * access to raw materials’ 
and a transfer of mandates to the dissatisfied Powers would 
be an important step. This is his Alternative to War.” 
He refers, further, to ‘gains of territory,’ ‘a policy of 
surrender to force of the British Empire piecemeal,’ ‘ to 
hand over territory in accordance with some vague principle 
of justice.’ 

The whole thesis of my book is that this is (I quote my own 
words) ** the wrong remedy.” The right remedy is to be found 
in redressing inequalities by (a) a Convention on raw materials, 
(b) equality in markets, contracts, concessions, &e. ; (c) a more 
liberal immigration policy ; (d) the extension and strengthening 
of the Mandate System, the administration remaining in 
the hands of the present Mandatory Powers—a policy of 
** progressive internationalisation.” Only if we refuse to 
adopt this policy shall we be “ faced with the need of a 
redistribution of territory.”—Yours, &ce., 


6 Erskine Hill, N.W.11. CuarLeEs RODEN Buxron, 


MR. YEATS’S ANTHOLOGY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that a review with the great tradition 
of The Spectator will not allow the appearance of The Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse to pass without a lengthy serious critique. 
Mr. John Hayward’s notice in your last issue cannot be 
considered as criticism in any sense; also his bias is too 
evident in his statement that the book should have been 
entitled Mr. Yeats’s and not the Oxford Book. Does he 
consider that the other books—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
(English and Victorian) and Sir Edmund Chambers’, for 
example—should have borne as title the names of their 
editors only ? 

Further, his statement that it * very rarely follows that the 
creator is also a critic’ is simply untrue. In his obvious 
attempt to belittle Mr. Yeats he has forgotten temporarily 
that our greatest critics—-Dryden, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, 
Keats—were all poets but perhaps, according to Mr. Hayward, 
not very good poets.— Yours faithfully, 


Savile Club, 69 Brook Strect, W.1. W. J. TORNER, 


THE ARABS AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Miss Blyth’s story was derogatory to the British 

officer and the Jews who were made to figure in it; her 

insistence on having it accepted while she shirks an impartial 

enquiry into its truth, is derogatory to the intelligence of your 

readers.—I am, Sir, 


The Athenaeum, London, S.W.1. L. B. Namier. 


THE CLERGY, THE ARTICLES AND 
THE TRUTH 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTAtorR.] 
Srr,—I am grateful for the manner, but not at all for the 
matter, of Dr. Mozley’s contention that there is nothing 
dishonest in expressing assent to the 39 Articles when one 
means dissent. I might sum up my challenge to his attitude 
by four questions : 


(1) Have the Articles as a whole some mystic meaning 
other than that contained in their 39 divided parts? For 
this can be the only excuse for saying that a general assent 
implies only an assent to the ** general position of the Church 
of England”; obviously the Articles are a definition of the 
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« general position * and one has no right to pick and choose 
which one will leave out. j 

(2) What does Dr. Mozley mean by saying that we are 
asked to define our attitude to the Articles, and then, later, 
that he cannot define what he means by the act of assent ? 
(My private answer to this is ‘‘ Nothing ” !) 

(3) Does Dr. Mozley seriously maintain (from the point 
of view of a plain man—not a Theologian) that I should 
geclare my assent to Article 25, when in fact I believe that 
transubstantiation, far from being repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, is a simple deduction from them: or to 
Article 87 when I believe the last clause of it to be wholly 
un-Christian ? 

(4) If I say that “T assent to all the propositions in Dr. 
Mozley’s letter,” would he expect me to explain that in 
fact I assent to some of them, disagree totally with others, 
and accept some with a totally different interpretation from 
that which he intended ? Or perhaps by the word ** assent ” 
he does not mean, as I do mean, “ agree to” or * think the 
same as.” 

Dr. Mozley sums up his arguments with the curious con- 
tention that we should, as I maintain, go on telling lies, 
because the Evangelical Party insists on it! What have 
the Evangelicals to say to that ? 

Mr. Bardsley tersely asserts that “my law” is as out of 
date as my controversial methods. What on earth does 
he mean? The declaration which I quoted, subject to 
your slight alteration of ‘I assent to I believe” to 
“Tassent to. . . and believe,” is that which is used today. 
Mr. Bardsley does not quote any law of 1865 or other date 
to show that by assent we mean dissent. As to my contro- 
yersial metheds, can it be that he objects to my calling a 
liara liar? I only know that if I again make this declaration 
Ishall be a liar myself. I believe in calling a spade a“ spade ~ 
the Articles, and no doubt Mr. Bardsley, would call it “an 
instrument commonly permitted, but not enjoined, to be 
used in the extraction of earth.”— Yours, &c., 


40 Tabard Street, S.E.1. MICHAEL GEDGE. 


BOOTS FOR ABERTILLERY 
SCHOOLCHILDREN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Sir,-Whilst realising that there is poverty in other Special 
Areas of the country, will you kindly allow me to point out 
the extraordinary conditions which continue to exist in 
the urban district of Abertillery and to appeal to those who 
can, to assist our Children’s Boot Fund established in 1931 
to provide footwear for necessitous school-children ? 

As far back as 1921 it became necessary, owing to the 
industrial depression, to feed necessitous school-children and 
in recent years over 1,000,000 meals per annum were supplied. 
The Council is not empowered to provide boots for these 
children and a voluntary fund was opened in 1931 since 
when a sum of £2,300 has been raised and 8,845 pairs of boots 
distributed. The parents pay one-fourth of the cost of the 
footwear; this condition being made by the Committee 
in order to spread over the available number of boots to as 
large a number of children as possible. 

The district is a Special Area and it was one of those 
visited by His Majesty The King during his tour of South 
Wales. His Majesty visited Abertillery on the 19th instant 
and saw the children at dinner at the Rhiw Pare Feeding 
Centre. 

Though I must admit that the calls made upon the public 
to subseribe in one form er another to objects of a charitable 
character are very many I feel sure that the appeal now 
submitted to you is such as to merit support. 

Remittances should be made payable to the * Abertillery 
Children’s Boot Fund Committee ~ and forwarded to Mr. 
D. R. Davies, Clerk of the Council (who is the Hon. Secretary 
to the Committee), Council Offices, Abertillery, who will 
acknowledge the same. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration, —I am, yours 
faithfully, Wituiam Breynon, 

Chairman of the Urban District Council and 
Chairman of the Children’s Boot Fund 
Committee. 
Council Ojjices, Abertillery, Mon, 


Hausmusik 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


DEUTSCHLAND hat eine grosse Musiktradition. Von Bach zu 
Berg rauscht ein gewaltiger Strom, der nie versiegt. Die 
Qualitat der Musikschépfer war der Quantitat der MusikhGrer 
immer angemessen. Héfe, Kirchen, Biirgerhiituser waren 
durch die Jahrhunderte die Zentren eines musikalischen 
Lebens, die nicht einmal in der Gegenwart vergingen. In dem 
Festungsviereeck der Musik, gebildet von den Residenzen in 
Bonn, Potsdam, Salzburg, Wien sind auch in den schlimmsten 
Zeiten Bachs Fugen, Beethovens Symphonien, Mozarts Quar- 
tette und Schuberts Lieder nicht verstummt. Deutschland 
verdankt seinen Ruhm in der Welt mehr Friedrichs Flétenspiel 
als Friedrichs Feldziigen, so paradox das auch einer feldzugliis- 
ternen Welt klingen mag. 


Zwischen dem produktiven, dem schépferischen und dem 
rezeptiven, dem geniesserischen musikalischen Menschen steht 
der reproduktive, der nachschaffende Kiinstler. Nicht so sehr 
der Konzertléwe beiderlei Geschlechts, der uns gegen Entgelt 
in die Wunderwelt der Musik versetzt, sondern der Amateur, 
der im Kreise seiner Familie oder seiner Freunde die edelste 
Form hiuslicher Geselligkeit, die Hausmusik, pflegt. Die 
Lust am Spiel, am musikalischen Spiel ist auch in den Tagen 
der Bridge-und Pingpong-Geselligkeit nicht ausgestorben. 
Davon zeugt die Pflege der Hausmusik, die in Deutschland 
heute wieder michtig aufbliiht. 


Zweifellos hat im Dritten Reich die Hausmusik einen grossen 
Aufschwung genommen und es gibt Leute, die in diesem 
Aufstieg die einzige positive kulturelle Leistung der letzten 
Jahre erblicken. Die Wiedergeburt der Hausmusik hat in 
Nazi-Deutschland verschiedene Ursachen. Die wichtigsten 
Griinde werden wohl soziologischer und strategischer Natur 
sein. Auf dem ersten Gebiet ist es der Kult mit dem Mys- 
tischen, da die Musik wie keine andere Kunst geeignet ist, in 
den Menschen jene ” Stimmung ~ zu erzeugen, die sich von den 
Noten dieser Welt abwendet und sich jenseits von Alltags- 
fragen und Tagessorgen ein unwirkliches Reich  schafft. 
Zum Mythos vom Fiihrer und vom Fiihrervolk gehért auch die 
Welt der Empfindungen und Stimmungen, in der man leicht 
und gern den Mangel an Nahrungsmitteln vergessen kann. 
Bach statt Brot, das ist eine propagandistisch dusserst 
wirkungsvolle Parole. Und Hitler, der Fiihrer, ist nicht 
umsonst ein getreuer Gefolgsmann Richard Wagners, jenes 
typischen Mysterienmusikers. 

Aber auch auf strategischem Gebiete ist der Befehl : 
* Zuriick zur Hausmusik !*~” eine ausgezeichnete Parole. Sie 
schafft im Heime der Menschen, am hiuslichen Herd, eine 
neue Gemeinschaft. Sie holt die Menschen, mit denen 
man ausser auf Paraden und in Versammlungen nichts 
anzufangen weiss, von der Strasse fort ins Haus. Sie gibt 
der Hausfrau, die sich mit dem ihr zugeteilten Revier von 
Kiiche, Keller, Kochtopf nicht zufrieden geben will, im Kla- 
vier ein neues und ungefihrliches Betitigungsmittel. Darum 
wird die Hausmusik heute in Deutschland ‘ ganz gross ” 
aufgemacht. Der ‘‘ Tag der Hausmusik.” der diesmal in 
einer etwas unfreiwilligen Ironie auf den Vorabend des 
Busstages verlegt wurde, wird propagandistisch erstklassig 
aufgezogen und gefeiert. 

Die grossen Organisationen des politischen und stindischen 
Lebens haben sich den Tag der Hausmusik zu eigen gemacht. 
Die ‘ Reichsfrauenfiihrerin”™” hat angeordnet, dass ein 
Pflichtabend in allen Ortsgruppen der Frauenschaft der 
Hausmusik gewidmet werden muss. Der Reichserziehungs- 
minister hat angeordnet, dass am 17. November, jede 
Schule eine musikalische Feierstunde durehzuftihren habe. 
Die Reichsmu;ikkammer, deren Fithrer durch die grossartige 
Parole: ‘‘ Keine Angst vor der Symphonie!” beriithmt 
wurde, hat iiberall hausmusikalische Veranstaltungen exeku- 
tiert. Die Reichsminister Goebbels, Seldte, Frick veran- 
stalteten in ihren eignen Raiumen Hausmusikabende. Bei 
Herrn Frick, dessen Hausmusik Brahms gewidmet war, 
versammelten sich die Spitzen des diplomatischen und national- 
sozialistischen Korps, Herrn Furtwiingler eingeschlossen. 

Der * Tag der Hausmusik” war ein grosses geselischaft- 
liches Ereignis. Und dazu ein grosser politischer Erfolg. 
Denn schon Seume singt : ** Wo man singt, da lass dich ruhig 
nieder, Bésewichter haben keine Lieder ! ~ F. G. 
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The End of an Epic 


By WILSON HARRIS 


Wirt this volume* Mr. Lloyd George brings his impressive 
undertaking to an end. He completes his million words ; 
he records his opinion of reviewers who have recorded their 
opinion of his previous volumes; he winds up the war; 
he devotes a chapter to the Armistice negotiations, another 
(curiously interpolated) to Mr. Fisher's Education Act, two 
—of particular interest—to reflections on the War generally 
and more particularly on-the respective functions of states- 
men and soldiers in war-time, another to the Imperial effort 
and another, much to be regretted, to Lord Haig’s diaries ; 
and in a passage that will awaken lively expectations he 
intimates that he may now proceed to deal with the Peace 
Conference as he has dealt with the War. 

The adjective to apply to this closing volume, even more 
than its predecessors, is ‘‘ challenging.” for by comparison 
with them it contains less narrative and more judgements, 
and there is hardly a judgement that fails to invite, if not 
contradiction, at any rate discussion—partly because it is 
so often based not on all the facts but on selected facts. 
Thus, the inadequacy of our generals, so far as they were 
inadequate, may well have been due to the fact that ‘ on 
August 4th, 1914, not one of our great Commanders had 
encountered an enemy in battle for 12 years,’ but it would 
not have been irrelevant to add that on the same date not 
one of the great German Commanders had encountered an 
enemy in battle for 43 years. On unity of command again 
Mr. Lloyd George's conclusions will not be gainsaid, but 
ithe subject, to be discussed adequately, must be presented 
in terms of Nivelle as well as Foch. And to taunt generals 
with studying their own safety in the rear while admirals 
were risking their lives with the battle-squadrons is to draw 
a palpably false comparison between two totally different 
forms of warfare. 

In the narrative or the review of the closing stages of 
the War all the old controversies re-emerge, and Mr. Lloyd 
George defends his theses with his accustomed skill and 
vigour. Was the War won in the West or the East? The 
answer is unequivocal: ‘The events in those forgotten 
and despised theatres in the East brought the War to an 
end in 1918;” and again, “neither Germany nor Austria 
would have given in during 1918 had it not been for the 
overthrow of Bulgaria.” But the drive against Bulgaria 
only began on September 15th, and Mr. Lloyd George himself 
had already quoted Ludendorff as declaring of Haig’s great 
offensive of August 8th, “‘the 8th of August demonstrated 
the collapse of our fighting strength,” and the Kaiser as 
acknowledging, on the very day the great battle in the West 
began, that “we are at the limits of our endurance. The 
War must be brought to an end.” By the time the Bulgarian 
stroke was dealt the total defeat of the German forces in 
France was an assured, very largely an accomplished, fact. 

The old argument between Easterners and Westerners 
can, in fact, never reach a conclusion, for no one is competent 
to decide what the consequences would have been if steps 
that were not taken had been. All that can be said is that 
ihe upholders of the Eastern thesis, Mr. Lloyd George among 
them, too often vitiate their contention by assuming that 
mobility and enterprise on the part of the Allies would meet 
with no response from the enemy. It is arguable, and Mr. 
Lloyd George does argue, that vigorous Allied pressure in the 
Balkans before the Bulgarians had taken their hesitant 
decision might well have saved the whole situation ; but from 
1916 onwards Germany, operating from the centre, could 





*War Memoirs. By David Lloyd Georg>. Vol. VI. (Nicholson 
and Watson, 21s.) 


always throw troops to the south-east to meet any Allied 
reinforcements sent by the long sea-route round the circum. 
ference. It was only when the Germans, gripped fast 
in the West in August, 1918, had to leave the appeals 
from the East unanswered that the Allied successes in the 
Balkans began. 

In his narrative chapters Mr. Lloyd George writes with the 
élan his theme inspires, and throws into relief several points 
of singular interest. He prints in full Sir Henry Wilson’s 
astonishing memorandum in which the C.I.G.S., his own 
nominee, writing on July 25th, 1918 (after Foch’s counter. 
offensive at Soissons, which began the whole German 
débdcle) discusses whether the War can be ended in 
1919 or 1920, and lays it down that the great Allied 
offensive in the West should be fixed for “‘ not later than 
July Ist, 1919.” He brings out the fact, by no means 
generally appreciated, that President Wilson, on receipt 
of the German Note of capitulation on October 5th, 
proceeded to answer it without a word of consultation 
with Allied statesmen in Europe; fortunately even 
Clemenceau recognised that the reply was an_ excellent 
piece of work, but the statesmen at Paris very properly took 
prompt steps to establish and maintain contact with Wash- 
ington. Another not quite unknown, but by no means 
familiar, factor in the final developments is recalled in the 
reference to the coma into which the German Chancellor, 
Prince Max of Baden, relapsed for a critical 36 hours, from 
November Ist to 3rd, as result of an overdose of a sleeping- 
draught. 

Among those of Mr. Lloyd George’s judgements which, if 
they do not command universal assent at least command 
general respect, are his criticism of the military mentality 
which denied promotion above the rank of Brigadier-General 
to every single officer in the new armies, though civilians like 
Sir Arthur Currie and Sir John Monash were commanding 
the Canadians and Australians respectively with brilliant 
success ; and his defence of the Allied operations in Russia 
in 1918, when action against Germany was necessarily to 
some extent action against the Bolsheviks. His reasons 
for believing (a) that the War could have been avoided in 1914 ; 
(b) that it could have been won (by one side or the other) 
earlier than 1918; and (c) that it could not have been ended 
satisfactorily by negotiation before 1918, open up questions 
of the highest interest, but they can obviously not be entered 
on here. The same may be said of his admission that it was 
arguable whether he ought not to have resigned when he 
differed from all the generals and half the Cabinet over the 
*asschendaele offensive; here the question is obviously 
raised whether a Prime Minister who acquiesced and did not 
resign is not thereby disabled from denouncing the operations 
subsequently as criminal folly. 

Of the chapter on Lord Haig the less said the better. If 
all Mr. Lloyd George did was to reply to criticisms on himself 
in Haig’s diaries no one would grudge him the satisfaction of 
the last word. But he goes far beyond that. Mr. Duff 
Cooper “ attributes to his hero qualities of nobility, generosity, 
selflessness and loyalty,” and Mr. Lloyd George is determined 
at any cost to shatter that tribute. The result is a chapter 
the tenor of which may be judged by the ascription of 
Haig’s proposal of Foch as “co-ordinator” to ‘paralytic 
fright,” ** panic,’ and a readiness ** to leave the clearing up 


se 


of the mess which he and Pétain had conspired to produce ” 
to someone else. To preface such a chapter with a recognition 
that it will inevitably be criticised as an attack on the dead 
is very far from making criticisny superfluous or unjust. 
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Mr. Churchill and History 


By the 


25s. ) 


ugh, His Life and Times. Vol. III. Rt. 
MarldoronT ston Churchill, C.H., M.P. (Harrap. 


Me (AURCHILL’S new volume has been abundantly praised, 


4 for very good reasons. It includes all the necessary 
an ‘ rs ‘ ce kn a 
aterial indeed rather more than is essential; it is full of 
m id 


igformation and Ictters, some of the latter unpublished. Ht 
contains admirable port raits and some very good maps, some 
of them in colour, to which are added two facsimiles of docu- 
ments. It is, moreover, a good fat book, well printed and 
outly bound. And since the matter has stood fairly well 
the enquiry of historians, it may well be asked, ** Is anything 
icking?” ‘To this one can only reply, hesitantly, ** Yes ; 
the indubitable marks that at the writing of this book there 
yas present the spirit of Clio—a muse.” 

There are two main things that we demand in any history, 
or biographi val history, that we read; and the first is the 

yropet grouping or massing of the material. It cannot 
aid that the enormous volume of matter is very satisfactorily 
presented in this book. It is admittedly difficult, when the 
gene changes from one place to another, to preserve con- 
tinuity of narrative, but the interest would have been more 
steadily maintained if for any one year Mr, Churchill had kept 
our attention fixed on one sphere of action, instead of scamper- 
ing us off from Flanders to Spain, then to England or Turin, 
and then back to Flanders. Something would have been lost ; 
it is a problem that confronted Gibbon, who solved it by 
abandoning chronology and adhering to geography: and 
though allowance must be made for difference in scale, if 
Mr, Churchill had adopted his method, he would have more 
than compensated the by making his story more 
stimulating to the imagination, and easier to read, 

For this book is not easy to read ;_ the matter is absorbing, 
the story is epic, we should go up and down on waves of 
excitement ; but we do not. This is partly due to arrange- 
ment, but still more to Mr. Churchill’s careless style, for the 
second thing that we demand in history, treated as an art, 
isa happy handling of words, Of this Mr. Churchill is so 
far from being a master, that one could almost accuse him 
of being amateurish. His treatment of the successive para- 
giaphs is deadening ; they all begin with the same impact, 
preferably with a heavy stress on the second syllable (proper 
names are useful here, such as Godolphin, Cadogan), and 
end timidly, without motion, so that we are continually 
being jerked... The paragraphs themselves lack structure, 
and often one sentence simply tails on to another : 


be 


loss 


“This could only mean that they courted battle. The situation 
was instantaneously transformed. Doubt and despondency van- 
ished; all became simple and dire. All the allied contingents 
were ordered forthwith to concentrate. Marlborough’s first 
thought was for the Danes. He scnt an urgent message to their 
general, the Duke of Wiirtemberg :” 

Here the message follows. 

“The whole region was familiar to both sides. It had long been 
regarded as a possible ground of battles. It was one of the most 
thoroughly comprehended terrains of Europe. ; 

That is not writing ; it is jotting notes, a habit Mr. Churchill 
is given to, as when he says, ** This letter is interesting because 
... as though he were a history don addressing a small class. 

More disturbing to the reader, perhaps, than this lack of 
life in the words, and the occasional bad sentence with words 
in an order which is wrong because it muddles the mind, is 
the uncertainty of the reader about his position in the scene. 
Sometimes he is above it, at others Mr. Churchill takes him 
arm in arm to the scene itself; sometimes he is asked to 
dart a contemptuous look at modern generals, at others to 
survey mankind from some cloudy eminence, whence he can 
utter magniloquent generalisations : 

“The majestie events of history and the homely incidents of 
daily life alike show how vainly man strives to control his fate. 
Even his greatest neglects or failures may bring him good. Even 
his greatest achievements may work him ill.” 

Mr. Churchill himself is unwilling to maintain any one position. 
Sometimes he used the royal “ we,’ but sometimes the 
treacherous little word means you and he together, once at 
least without pause : 

_ + + « We reproduce on the opposite page a playing-card of the 
time, 

We must now return to the British on the right.” 
we ” like as 


thus when the reader is offered a letter which * 
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well as any the Duke wrote to his wife, he hardly knows 
whether or not he is included. 

Mr. Churchill has largely abandoned the rhetoric which 
sometimes brought discomfort to the reader of the earlier 
volumes: there is nothing quite like ** Many weary faithful 
feet that had trudged from the Thames to the Danube here 
but it sometimes intrudes, and has spoiled a 
* Wave after wave of charging horsemen, 


ame to rest” ; 
good battle-piece. 
ach trooper seeking with his sharp sword to slay his foe, 
were hurled violence one upon another.” We can 
perhaps forgive the plural verb with the singular noun, 
but need we be told that people fighting try to kill each 
other, and that the troopers’ swords were sharp? In the 
but we are less 


in mob 


excitement we might perhaps forgive it all; 
ready to forgive the occasional appearance of Fortune, that 
overworked lady, and surely ** Low, low lay the Tories in the 
trough of misfortune after Harley's fall” is unpardonable. 
Nor does this tone go well with the sprightly satire of : 

* Harley's was a deliberate attempt to upset the whole Govern- 
ment, to detach men from both parties, and to form an entirely new 
ministry of the middle. Shocking!” 

There are a hundred and one things, stylistie horrors, 
errors in taste, shifting of the position, jerking the reader 
one attitude of mind to another, that go to make this 
a mediocre example of the writing of history as an art. 


from 
book 
And this is a pity, for the material is miraculously good, 
and when he likes Mr. Churchill can handle it; and also, 
when he likes, Mr. Churchill can write. The end of Chapter X, 
for instance, is a model of what such things could be. The 
fact is, of course, that Clio is a hard task-mistress; and, 
after all, she has a right to insist that the writing of history 
is a whole-time job, and not one to be undertaken in the 
intervals of strenuously serving the State. Nevertheless 
Mr. Churchill can congratulate himself that he has given 
what is so far much the best portrait of his illustrious ancestor, 
even if there is now and again a little too much varnish on 
the picture, so that everyone will wish him a happy conclusion 
Bonamy Dosreéet. 


Lord Halifax 


1934. By J.G. 


to his labours. 


Pt. If, 1885 Lockhart. (Centen- 


6d.) 


Viscount Halifax. 
ary Press. I2s, 
IN the first volume of Mr. Lockhart’s admirable Life of Lord 
Halifax, we were shown the formation of a great Christian 
gentleman; in a period and circumstances so far removed 
from most of us, as to have already achieved a historical 
quality. In the second and last volume we see this character 
in its maturity ; and in relation to events which, beginning 
at a point hardly within the memory of most of us, come 
right up to the interests and anxieties of our own day. Yet 
the chief importance of this long and noble life, as we now see, 
does not consist in the influence it,exerted on those affairs 
of Church and State with which it was so deeply concerned, 
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Many of these affairs, these controversies, and movements 
—which appeared at the time to be of crucial moment— 
bave died, and left little or no trace behind; nor has Lord 
Halifax’s judgement of them, and of what they were likely 
to achieve, always been borne out by subsequent events. 
Of some, he was obliged to witness and appreciate the failure : 
e.g., the attempt to secure in the teeth of the bitter hostility 
of English Roman Catholics recognition of Anglican Orders 
at Rome, or the promising establishment of the Benedictines 
at Caldey, ruined in a few hours by the ruthless demands 
and disciplinary methods of Bishop Gore. Even that great 
gesture of mutual charity with which his name will always 
be associated, the Conversations at Malines, is now seen to 
have been the effort of a few ardent spirits: in no sense 
representative of the common mind—still less, the common 
temper—of the Latin or the English Church. In his memorial 
window, Halifax kneels with Mercier, and in the treasury 
of York Minster is a chalice, in which is embedded the great 
Cardinal’s ring: signs of a moment in the inner life of the 
Chureh Universal most honourable to all concerned in it, 
which nevertheless left the problem of corporate reunion 
very much where it was before. But the faith, the courage, 
the charity, the self-discipline which Lord Halifax .brougit 
to the service of these and other causes that he loved, remain 
as an abiding witness to the power of that religion which 
was from first to last the devotion and inspiration of his life. 

The chief interest here, then, is that which attaches to 
the watching of a noble personality: and noting its special 
powers and limitations, and the effect of these powers and 
limitations in public and in private life. And first we observe 
that Lord Halifax, closely associated as his name must always 
be with the progress of the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
English Church, envisaged that progress as taking place 
within very rigidly defined boundaries. A strict Churchman, 
first, last and all the time, his true concern was with insti- 
tutional and sacramental religion ; and with personal religion 
of the church type. This he really understood; and _ this 
was the support of his untiring outward labours and deep 
interior life. He loved Catholic Christianity in its wholeness : 
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its severity, its historicity, its objectivity, 
expression. 
religion had practically lost—the vision of the Church 


. its Ceremon; 
He possessed that which nineteenth-century 
living Body, an organic whole. The long and im ri 
letter to Archbishop Randall Davidson on his elevation ty 
the throne of Canterbury, which Mr. Lockhart prints in his 
appendix, shows his outlook at its best, and the Special 
contribution which he was fitted to make to the life Of the 
Church. 

But the two needs so deeply felt in the second phase of the 
Anglo-Catholic revival—for a broadening and deepening “of 
the intellectual foundations of faith, and for a new emphasis 
on the social implications of the Gospel—merely filled him 
with apprehension and even with dislike. With Bishop 
Gore, who led both these causes, and whose greatness he 
seems never to have been able to appreciate, he quarrelled 
throughout their long, tempestuous friendship, In pj 
younger days, he joined Canon Liddon in horrified comments 
on the dangerous liberalism of Luv Mundi; twenty yea 
later, its courageous if inferior successor, Foundations, “ leaves 
a bad taste in one’s mouth.” Subsequent work in Catholic 
theology, e.g., Essays Catholic and Critical, and the Writings 
of Father Thornton and Dr. Quick, he seems to have ignored, 
Nor was he more sympathetic towards Christian social reform, 
which, he thought, was of little importance in a world which 
“is all going to be burnt up.” These things remind ys, 
when placed in their context in a character which was marked 
by deep sanctity, by a generous love for sinners, and by an 
untiring devotion to unselfish ends, that depth and breadth 
do not necessarily go together. And, as Baron von Hiige 
was fond of saving, ** Depth matters most.” 

Eve.tyn Unberuitt, 


A Christian Sociology 

Christian Polity. By V. A. Demant. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d) 
OuGuT we to speak of Christian sociology ? Clearly if the 
Christian view of the nature and destiny of man be true, no 
sociological system which neglects the Christian standpoint can 
be genuinely scientific. On the other hand, Christian princi. 
ples will not of themselves provide a complete account of the 
forms and changes of human society. A sociology based on 
Christian assumptions is certainly possible, and Mr. Demant 
has justified and expounded such a position in God, Man and 
Society. The present volume on Christian Polity consists 
of collected papers, amplifying and applying the principles 
set forth in the earlier work. 

The essays are arranged in four groups. The first set deals 
with some fundamentals. The. second is concerned mainly 
with the problems of Church and State in the modern world, 
Economie questions and anthropological enquiries form the 
third section in which Mr. Demant avows and defends his 
attachment to the economic heresy of social credit. The 
remaining section has less unity of theme. It ineludes three 
interesting review-articles and an admirable address on 
** Adult Responsibilities,” which might be described as an 
essay in individual psychology. 

The variety of topics discussed emphasises rather than 
obseures the principles on which Mr. Demant bases his judge- 
ments. Starting from the Christian doctrine of creation, he 
argues that society is not an artificial and difficult achievement, 
but fundamental to human nature and in itself good. Man 
has been a social animal from the beginning. From the 
Christian standpoint Mr. Demant declares in favour of statas 
rather than contract as the mark of a true social order. 
Contract favours an atomic individualism, while status implies 
a sense of belonging to a community and finding one’s right 
place in it. The claims of the totalitarian State are very fairly, 
not to say generously, estimated. They are inspired by 
dissatisfaction with a social order in which contract has been 
substituted for status, and in which particular functions, eg. 
finance, have come to be regarded as ends in themselves. 
The extension of the claims and powers of the State in Fascism 
and Communism is held to be an inevitable defensive reaction 
in face of economic disintegration. 

Our economic difficulties Mr. Demant traces primarily to 
failure in our monetary system. Finance is the villain of the 
piece. The development of international trade and economic 
imperialism is’ explained. by lack of purchasing power in the 
home market, just as the socialists account for it by assuming 
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the new Ransome is ready 


Pigeon Post by Arthur Ransome author of 


Gallows and Amazons, Coot Club, Peter Duck, Swallowdale, Winter 
Holiday ‘The book is typical Ransome, which is to say it is in a class that out-tops by 
head and shoulders and half a body the customary stuff.’ HOWARD SPRING in the 
tvening Standard. ‘Mr. Ransome gets a hearty vote of thanks from every Christmas 


present seeker who wants to make a child happy.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. 





The Adventures of Doctor Dolittle 


A Collected Volume containing The Story of Doctor Doliitie, Doctor 
Dolittle’s Post Office, and Doctor Dolittle’s Zoo. With three illustrations 
in colour, together with coloured end-papers and upwards of two 
hundred drawings in black and white by the author, HUGH LOFTING 


872 pages. 7s. 6d. 


August Adventure M. E. ATKINSON 


Five children in a caravan in pursuit of an absent-minded aunt. ‘A 
delightful book.’ The Times Literary Supplement. Illustrated with many 
drawings in black and white. 7s. 6d. 


The Story of the Animal World E.G. HUEY 


A Zoology book written specially for the inquisitive age, entertaining, 
but not superficial, selective but not trivial, accurate but not dull. ‘An 
excelient book. Just what is wanted by the ten or eleven-year-old. The 


illustrations are admirable.’ The Spectator With 184 illustrations. 
12s. 6d. 


The Twins Series LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
introduced by Rhoda Power 


Five new volumes are added to this already popular series. The Chinese 


Twins, The Spartan Twins, The Japanese Twins, The Swiss Twins and 
The Norwegian Twins. Illustrated each 3s. 6d. Five volumes have 


already been published. All prices net 


Tommy Apple and Peggy Pear 
told by JAMES LAVER pictured by HENRY ROX 


A new ‘Laverox’ book will be welcomed in every nursery where Tommy Apple made his 


delectable fruit-and-vegetable appearance last year. This book cannot be appreciated 
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the necessity of discovering a fresh field for the investment of 
capital. Both analyses ignore the obvious raison: @élre of 
both international trade and investment abroad, namely, the 
desire to secure, particularly from the tropics, some articles of 
consumption and raw materials that are essential to- our 
Western economy. : 

The remedial values of social credit are in consequence 


exaggerated. No increase of purchasing power in the home. ° 
market could solve the problem of the South Wales coalfields. _ 


That monetary policy is important and that mistakes in it 
are disastrous is undoubtedly true, but [ cannot belp thinking 
that Mr. Demant’s arguments would carry more conviction 
if he would correct Major Douglas by the analysis of Mr, J. M. 
Kevnes. H. G. Woon. 


Depression 
The Trade Cycle. By R. F. Harrod. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s.) 

Mr. Harrop claims to be expounding in this book a‘ new 
and complete theory of the trade cycle. The earlier. 
analytical, part of his book is extremely interesting and 
ingenious, and elucidates many difficult points that have 
hitherto been concealed or neglected. But the bulk of if 
will be more or less unintelligible to all who-are not familiar 
with recent economic literature. The second part of the 
book, on» practical remedies, may. on the other hand, be 
read both easily and profitably by anybody interested in 
the tormenting problem of the trade cycle. 

Mr. Harrod accepts Mr. Keynes's view that saving and 
investment (properly defined) must be equal; and that the 
total level of incomes (and output) in a community must 
always be such that the amount saved out of them is equal 
to the (independently determined) amount of investment. 
On the basis of this he constructs a theory of the trade evcle 
that is mainly concerned with the relation of the output 
of capital goods to the output of consumers’ goods. This 
relation is a double one: for an increase in investment (é.¢., 
in the output of capital goods) both increases incomes and 
therefore the demand for consumers’ goods, and increases 
the output of consumers’ goods, 
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This double relationship has of course long been 
Mr. Harrod’s specific contention is, in crude outline, | 


Mn, 
. ‘Lhe. interaction ‘of.-the. double -relation. is. sueh that: Any 


economic machine starts from ‘a position of PER 


employment and moves upward, a cumulative depress 
must inevitably be started at a certain point. Contig § 


advance would only be possible if consumption in 
at the same rate as output, and output at the same Tate - 
investment. Actually, however, as total income jpop a 
and the proportion of incomes going to profits imereage, 
there will be an increase in the proportion of income gy; 


Prove 


insufficient and the familiar cumulative deflation will start 
and it will only stop when increasing poverty has rede 


~ the ability to save. 


In effect, therefore, Mr. Harrod thinks that OVER-Saring 
is the immediate cause of depression. But his analy, 
raises many questions. If, for instance, a fall in saving 
is the main cause of recovery, why should recovery in the 
last five years have so often coincided with a change jy 
monetary policy % And if the “ investment ~ in the recover 
period is mainly in houses and armaments, how far oes 
Mr. Harrod’s theory apply ? 

Mr. Harrod appears to admit that the double relatiny 
between investment and output is not the only factor whig 
might lead to a falling off in total incomes. He recognisg 
that a Stock Exchange slump, or a dwindling demand fy 
a country’s exports, might do the same. But he think 
that the above relation must prove an underlying deflationan 
factor which will in the end supervene if nothing else dog 
first: and when it does, he believes—and nobody will questig, 
this—that the deflationary process, if left to itself, will 
cumulative. The remedy must consequently be found jy 
a deliberate expansion of spending or investment undertake) 
as soon as the first signs of recession appear. Mr. Harri 
does not think much can be done by varying the rate of 
interest or the volume of money, since the effects are not 
likely to be powerful enough. The principal alternative 
are the sudden initiation of a terrific public works plan, or 
the sudden unbalancing of the Budget. And even thes 
measures must be taken before the ‘ breathing space” 
is over. f 

The implications of Mr. Harrod’s book are consequent 
profoundly gloomy. If he is right—particularly in minimising 
the effectiveness of interest rate policy—depression cannot be 
stopped except by the adoption of extremely unorthodox, 





extremely sudden and extremely sweeping measures. It 
is a practical certainty that no such measures (apart from 
declarations of war) wilk be adopted by any Government 
likely to be in power in the next twenty years. If they are 
not, however, each depression is likely to be worse than the 
last ; for over-saving will get greater as the world gets richer. 
Peace, then, if Mr. Harrod is right, will almost certainh 
breed cyclical depression. But depression, unfortunately, 
will not breed peace. For, as he observes, ** other nations 
seem apt to go slightly crazy under the scourge.” 
Doucias Jay. 


The Basic Weapon 
Modern War and Defence Reconstruction. By J. R. Kennedy. 
(Hutchinson, 12s, 6d.) 

Avrer Mr. Churchill's attack on the Government's defence 
policy in the House of Commons, to which the newspapers 
have given a far wider publicity than any book can hope to 
enjoy, mere criticism of slowness and confusion of official 
thought falls rather flat. Captain Kennedy's book contains 
a lot of such criticism, searching and based on copious. facts 
and figures. His passion for scoring off the powers that be 
is a little wearisome and apt to clog his argument. But 
his criticism is redeemed from pure destructiveness by aa 
attempt, as bold as it is imaginative, to picture the conditions 
under which our next national war—if one there must be— 
will be fought, and to prescribe the measures which should 
be taken to prepare for it or, by preparation, to avert it. 

As far as safeguarding ocean-borne supplies is concerned, 
our command of the sea is, he contends, already lost; not 
does our present naval programme hold any hopes of its 
recovery. Our shipping resources and sea-going population 
have declined. Neutrals will fight shy of helping us. Ou 
convoys will be bombed and torpedoed on the high seas, and 
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Not more Government Spending, but 
more individual Spending is the solution 
of the Unemployment Problem. The 
desire of individuals to earn and spend | 
is insatiable, but this inborn desire is 
thwarted by economic practices which, 
unfortunately, seem logical on the 
surface. The corrections required are | 
explained in— | 


THE CORRECT ECONOMY FOR 
THE MACHINE AGE bya.c.mecregor 


@ “... We can no longer 
dismiss radical proposals with a 
shrug of our shoulders. Still 
less can we afford to dismiss this 








particular proposal.” 


—THE BANKER. 
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40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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The Religion 
of Wordsworth 
By A. D. MARTIN 


This fresh inquiry into Wordsworth’s 
religious beliefs challenges the charge 
of apostasy which both conventional 
and recent criticism have brought 
against the poet. 3s. 6d. 


History of 
Political Thought 
in Germany, 
1789-1815 


By REINHOLD ARIS 
A comprehensive study of political and 
philosophical development during the 
most decisive years of Germany’s history. 
15s. 


South Wales 
Needs a Plan 
By H. A. MARQUAND 

“ A highly practical study . . . and politicians 


will ignore it at their peril." —Manchester 
Guardian. 7s. 6d. 


Eeonomie Develop- 
ments in Victorian 


Seotiland 
By W. H. MARWICK 


** An admirable example of compression. 
... A succinct sketch of Scottish economic 
history from the thirties to the end of 
the century.”’—Manchester Guardian. -: 
12s. 6d 


The Government 
of 

Northern Ireland 
By NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


* Devolution ** is the form of self-govern- 
ment previously merely an abstract 
speculation, which was granted to Northern 
Ireland in 1920. This book is an examina- 
tion of that experiment with special 
regard to the desirability of a similar 
grant to Scotland and Wales. 12s. 6d. 
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still more effectively bombed in our crowded harbours. No 
battle fleet or army will save us, in a long war, from being 
starved into submission. Even a short.war would find us 
an easy prey, with our congested cities, packed industrial 
areas and centralised governmental system. 

Therefore we must decentralise. ‘ London must be 
dispersed and what is left opened out into isolated blocks 
with adequate exits ’°—a hard saying indeed! Our produc- 
tion of foodstuffs must be fomented, our reserves of them 
increased and protected from bombs and chemical contamina- 
tion. But above all we must enforce upon war a character 
which lends itself to quick decision. How can this be done ? 
The principle which has governed successful. war throughout 
the ages has been the selection of a basic weapon of assault 
round which the fabric of defensive and auxiliary services is 
built. Armies and navies of the past, each with their own 
basic weapon, have fought in different spheres. Co-operation 
has been limited to the safeguarding of an army’s passage of 
the seas and its sea-borne supplies ; and to occasional mixed 
operations on a sea-board. ‘Today the air provides a common 
denominator. Air, sea and land forces have the same 
unity as the horse, foot and artillery of an army in bygone 
years, and are as little susceptible of divided control. It is 
in the air that the basic weapon is to be found. Its form, 
according to Captain Kennedy, should be a fleet of very fast 
and moderately light bombers; its strength that of the 
combined fleets of our two or preferably three strongest 
potential adversaries; its instruments, incendiarism and 
contamination of food supplies; its target, the will of the 
civil population to resist. 

The expense of a composite force thus designed would not, 
according to Captain Kennedy, be much if any greater than 
that of the inarticulate machine which the Government 
proposes to create and maintain, for the auxiliary forces in 
the air, on the sea and on the land would have but one réle, 
to create and protect bases for the weapon of assault. Their 
strength and cost would be commensurate with the simplicity 
of that task. Imperial policing should be the function of 
gendarmeries maintained at the cost of the colonies or 
dominions for whose benefit they exist. Let other nations 
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———e 
fortify or entrench as they will. Our—or Captain Kennedy’ 
~—war would be ended by civil collapse long before the A 
of entrenchment and ‘attrition could develop. ‘iia 

This is the book’s main contention. Many other pq 
are discussed and many suggestions raised. Of these the, 
attractive aims at giving expression to the constructive idea 
of the younger and therefore presumably less hide-boup4 
members of the services by means of councils Composed of 
officers of different ranks whose recommendations Would he 
laid before the Army Council. But these points, interes 
as they are, are not really germane to the principal purpose at 
the book. , 

Taken point by point there is hardly a single one of Captain 
Kennedy’s arguments which is not open to dispute. By 
they should be taken point by point, and not dismissed as thy 
lucubrations of a visionary. Objection has beea taken tj 
books of this type on the ground that they dis“ourage reeryj, 
ing. If only they could provoke a reascned answer, eithe 
confuting their contentions or showing that the official ming 
was seriously preoccupied by the contingencies they for. 
shadow, their effect would be the exact opposite ; for paci- 
ficism is no stronger a deterrent to recruiting than is th 
vague but general belief that the planning of our defence jg a5 
muddled as its implementation is dilatory. If some dj. 
tinguished and not-too-long retired sailor, soldier and airman, 
enjoying the confidence of the Government, could be per. 
suaded to deal constructively and in print with the issues 
raised by Captain Kennedy it would go far to prove that the 
official ostrich’s head is not so deeply buried as its postur 
indicates. For, frankly, the statements of the responsible 
ministers seem to exhibit the posterior of the bird, inadequately 
armoured by mollifying plumage against the assaults of its 
critics, rather than that part of its anatomy in which its eyes 
and wits presumably reside. LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


Phoenix Shakes His Feathets 


Phoenix. The Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Edward D. McDonald, 
(Heinemann. 21s.) 


s 


“Our universe,” wrote D. H. Lawrence some twenty years 
ago, in an article which nobody in England save a small 
group of friends, including Middleton Murry, would print; 

“ Our universe is not much more than a mannerism with us now, 
If we break through we shall find that man is not man, as he seems 
to be, nor woman woman. The present seeming is a ridiculous 
travesty.” 

Later he foresaw the direction which some minds would 
take in a crumbling universe : 

‘When men are made in bottles 

and emerge as squeaky globules with no bodies to speak of 
and therefore have nothing to feel with.” 

But this was not his own direction, and the 830 pages of 
Phoenix reveal steadily, if also unequally, how he subjected 
our mannerism and our travesty to the solvent of his genius. 
. These ‘ posthumous papers ’’—externally of a kind which, 
even with the best authors, afford chiefly an academic interest 
—-play for us like a fountain. Critics who never tired of 
finding Lawrence vain, unbalanced, morbid or wrong, now 
draw our attention to his “ shoots of everlastingness.” The 
poet they refused, their onc contemporary who called himself 
a phoenix (and was chased off every English roost for it), 
here shakes his feathers in their faces. Foreed to admit 
him, they feel no call to excuse themselves. The company 
of archers who launched the shafts invite a-canonised and 
clothed St. Sebastian to sup with them. But it is under- 
stood that it would be unmannerly for the guest to bare his 
chest. “Nor is the phoenix credited with a beak, which 
remains the proper appendage of the post-mortem vulture. 

True, no phoenix can expect consideration until it has 
risen from its ashes. To prove itself it must first be well 
and truly roasted. When at length it rises, the correct 
procedure is to keep your eye on the points of the bird. To 
sprinkle ashes on one’s own head, or to call for sackcloth 
for another’s, would be to mar the general good humour. 
Yet, ears that remember the blame and the belittlement 
of the living, may be pardoned for finding something tuneless 
in praises of the dead, when the late paeans lack any ground 
bass of remorse. 
. Lawrence would have liked the title of this volume. One 
wishes that he could have chosen a sub-title. He was not 
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THE ANATOMY 
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by H. G. Wells 


thus forcibly did Mr. Horace Shipp in “ The 
Teachers’ World” recommend Mr. Wells’ new 
book. His opinion is confirmed by hundreds of 
other critics. Notably Mr. C. E. M. Joad in “ The 
New Statesman” :—“a fine, inspiring book, 
noble in conception.” Mr. Ivor Brown in the 
‘Observer ” :—“* passage after passage is worth 
citing, they come with such pith and point.” 
And “ The Times Literary Supplement ” :—“ Mr. 
Wells at seventy is as briskly, brusquely, 
brilliantly Wellsian as he ever was.” 


7/6 net 


ENIGMAS OF 


NATURAL HISTORY 
by E. L. Grant Watson 


illustrated with 26 wood engravings 


“Leaves the mind in a state of amazement. He 
writes in a manner which is sympathetic to the 
reader who feels that the earth is full of wonders 
and that life itself is mysterious.” 

DESMOND MACCARTHY—SUNDAY TIMES. 


“If Mr. Grant Watson were a hoaxer instead of a 
reputable scientist, his book would remain one of 


the finest volumes of fables in existence.” 
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given to satire, however. ‘ Never yield before the barren” 
was one of his articles of conduct, and satire was a yielding 
because a waste of life. His way, as Max Plowden said at 
his death, was ‘“‘to dare to be defenceless.’” Look! We 
have Come Through ! he called one of his books. He would 
probably have contented himself by adding to Phoenix, “ Lo! 
Here Am I!” It would be enough. Those who wish to 
find Lawrence can find him here. 

To one long familiar with by far the greater part of what 
now finds itself within the covers of a book and, in large pro- 
portion, in print for the first time, the most absorbing pages 
are provided by the appendix in which Mr. McDonald, 
Lawrence's bibliographer, sets down all he knows of dates, 
non-publications and the places of publication of éach item. 
It is worth noting that it was left to an American to do these 
things. and they are well done. 

Out of the 98 items, 25 —including the longest of all save 
for an excerpt, and the whole of the next longest —are offered 
to the public for the: first time. These two, Study of 
Thomas Hardy and Education of the People, both arose 
out of commissions that failed to please. The first was to 
have beén a short book for a series of biographical sketches 
issued by Messrs. Nisbet. It turned out as a full-length 
book having Hardy merely as its text. How a work of this 
size lay “ forgotten” in Mr. Murry’s keeping from 1914 
until 1923, and how one chapter of it came to be published 
at the later date, in two places, as * part of an unfinished 
study,” Mr. MeDonald is at a loss to sav... Education of the 
People, rejected in its original essay form, was later rejected 
also by the publisher who had asked for it in expanded book 
form. Of the 70 that remain, some 16 found print in- America 
only, and: six more appeared in both countries, America 
usually leading. ‘Subtract a few first drafts which,~ pre- 
sumably, the author laid aside, and we find the names of 
our leading editors and publishers scarcely represented. For 
these stories. reviews, reflective and descriptive articles, so 
far as his own country is concerned, Lawrence had to depend 
ahnost entirely upon the unremunerative enterprise of obscure 
admirers. 

Some of the items are faulty. Some have a bright slanginess 
that is unpleasing. A few show themselves as having been 
difficult to handle. Not one is without what Lawrence called 
* the special gleam of poetry.” 

The story, Adolf. which appears has been 
praised without a dissentient voice. Here. we are told, is 
not merely Lawrence at his best, but attaining a singular 
eminence in our literature. Yet Adolf was written in 
what the Times Literary Supplement recalls as its author's 
“unhappy period “— that is, when, unable to sell anything 
in England, he allowed himself to remark in a_ letter: 
* Really, I need a little reassuring of some sort.” And it 
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was submitted in the justifiable hope of pleasing, wit] 
betrayal on the one hand or offence on the other 9 


~ Inth 
Adolf succeeds. Nevertheless it sought publication 
England in vain. a 










We may rejoice that England giyes so handsome a pos 
humous welcome to Phoenia. We cannot wonder that the 
es > . . \ 
living author of Adolf heartily cursed England. , 
CATHERINE Carswery 


John Dos Passos 


The Big Money. By Jolm Dos Passos. (Constable. 7s, 6d.) 
In the trilogy formed by The 42nd Parallel, Nincteen-Ninetee, 
and The Big Money Mr. Dos Passos has tried to describe the 
growth of modern America. The Big Money is concerne( 
with post-War America of the boom period; those who hay 
read the first two volumes will notice that Mr. Dos Passoy 
hopes, founded on the socialist movement, have turne 
almost to despair. ‘In America we are defeated,” he 
says. He still believes in the socialist movement and th 
values it embodies; he still admires the courage, stubbom. 
ness and integrity of the working-class ;_ but he does not dou) 
the triumph of the Big Money. In this book his character, 
with one exception, are among the victors and show what the 
victory means. ‘The most typical and important of them i, 
Charley Anderson, war-ace, aeroplane inventor, manufacture: 
and financier, whose hectic career of money, drink and bed 
ends in a ear-smash in Florida: he has a female counterpart 
in Margot Dowling, who after an unfortunate marriage to y 
Cuban quean, and various amorous vicissitudes, becomes q 
screen star—the ‘world’s newest sweetheart. As in Mr, Dos 
Passos’ other novels, these biographies are interspersed with 
News Reels composed of newspaper cuttings and extracts 
from popular songs, the Camera Eye which is an almost 
automatic record of immediate responses to the American 
scene, and sketches of actual persons typical of the period he 
describes ; those especially of Carl Veblen and Valentino haye 
a melancholy brilliance. 

Mr. Dos Passos has an extraordinary knowledge of his 
subject. More perhaps than a novelist, he is a_ historian, a 
sociologist and a reporter. The descriptive passages of the 
Camera Eye are often reporting of the greatest service. He 











































































































































































does not, however, succeed in dramatising all _ his 
knowledge. Mr. Dos Passos is indeed more interested in 





telling the truth, in explaining a_ historical process, in 
expressing certain moral values, than in creating works of 
art; his elaborate technique should not conceal this; and 
what he wishes to do he does with immense efliciency. I have 
seen him described, by those who dislike the truth, as indus- 
trious, patient, painstaking, as if these were the failings of 
mediocrity ; what this really means is that Mr. Dos Passos, 
who has many very strong and sometimes naive impulses, an 
admiration for size and power, a melodramatic sense of the 
struggle between capital and labour, an acute pleasure in the 
objective world and especially in landscape, a nostalgia for 
childhood which is repeated in a nostalgia for the vanished 
America of the frontier and small democracy, has disciplined 
these impulses by a technique which makes his writing 
sometimes monotonous and sometimes affected. 

His methods have curious results. They divide the real 
and the fictional worlds ; but the real characters are invested 
with far greater poetic foree than the imagined ones. ‘The 
real characters express directly the conditions under, which 
they live; the fictional ones are submerged by ‘them. The 
real characters are typical and heroic ; the fictional characters 
are typical but puppets. Mr. Dos Passos’ poetie gifts go into 
his descriptions of what is real; his patience and industry into 
what is imagined. In his work the real and the imaginative 
never perfectly coincide. This may be a fault; but in these 
books it is virtue. They escape that claustrophic 
quality which belongs almost necessarily to most novels, how- 
ever good : they do not imprison us in the heads, emotions or 
lives of their characters. Mr. Dos Passos always allows, 0? 
rather compels, us to look beyond his fictions into a wider 
and more varied world ; in this his work has a real. originality. 
That world is America and American democracy, the real 
heroes of his book, for which he has a feeling comparable to 
Whitman's. It is not Mr. Dos Passos’ fault if he has at length 
to show us his heroes defeated, corrupted, betrayed and 
beaten up by the Big Money. GoRONWY REES. 
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Never before has a book of such outstanding 
interest been offered to the Radio public—never 
before has so much vital information on Radio 
matters been included in 56 interesting pages. 
Here is a publication which goes straight to the 
root of those twin problems—“ What set shall 
1 buy?—and where shall 1 buy?” In answer to 
the first question, 30 pages of clear details about 
the best sets of the day—in answer to the second, 
entertaining news of the numerous ways the 
House of Imhof can help you to greater and 
less costly Radio entertainment. 


“This Year of Radio” is a book you would he 
pleased to buy—but we do not ask that. We 
ask you to fill in the coupon for your copy to 
be sent to you absolutely free ... we do so in 
the knowledge that we are offering you a really 
entertaining book, telling of an unique organ- 
isation. 


ALFRED IMHOF, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
112-116 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


Nightwood. By Djuna Barnes. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Foster-Girl. By John Metcalfe. (Constable. 8s.- 6d.) 
Song of Friendship. By Bernhard Kellermann. Translated by 
G. D. Gribble. (Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) 
Somewhere in Silence. By Patrick Brand. (Bles. 
Level Crossing. By Phyllis Bottome. (Bodley Head. 
Cross-Double-Cross. By Lewis Masefield. (Putnam. 
Two Exiles. By Julian Hall. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


Witu Nightwood it is clear that a new writer of genuine 
importance has made herself known to us. It would be 
more than rash on the evidence of one book to try to place 
Miss Barnes in the contemporary scene, but one can safely 
say that she belongs temperamentally to the elder generation 
of living writers who present life in its essential nakedness 
and seeming hopelessness, rather than to the younger ones 
who are bravely trying to dress it up in a coloured shirt. 
** Life itself,” wherever it may be hidden, has certainly no 
more clothes to bless itself with than a living creature at 
birth, and most novelists are little better than fashionable 
tailors. Nightwood is a completely undressed book. <A grim, 
sordid, and depressing story, it will be called. That is 
necessarily the side of the picture that will catch most atten- 
tion, and there will not be wanting persons to deplore it as 
unhealthy. But to return to this book after reading the 
rest of this week's list has been like coming out of the stale 
atmosphere of a windowless room, where millions have been 
scribbling over each others’ shoulders for generations, into 
a fresh mountain wind, 

** Must I, perchance,” cries the drunken Irish doctor of 
the story, “like careful writers, guard myself against the 
ronclusions of my readers?” Miss Barnes has certainly 
taken every precaution against our coming to any con- 
clusions too readily. Her characters are startling, but few ; 
her story is startling, but easily followed. But the force 
and brilliance and flow of language in which she discusses 
it from all sides prevent one stopping at any one _ point 
to declare that here, finally, the thing is assessed. There 
is no final assessment and the story barely ends. The crux 
of the matter is the hopeless love of Nora Flood for Robin 
Vote, a strange androgynous character who has already 
left her husband Baron Volkbein after bearing him a child, 
and is constitutionally incapable of remaining faithful to 
anybody. One recognises, if only by reference to the 
remaining books reviewed on this page, that the very excess 
of fiction has left the plain account of normal life so pointless for 
2 writer whose purposes are so searching as Miss Barnes’s, that 
she must torture it and distort it, and pursue it down its most 
abnormal course to get anything out of it at all. Human pas- 
sions, it was once generally agreed, ultimately justify them- 
selves in the propagation and continuation of the human race. 
Miss Barnes’s helpless lovers play with dolls ; and what she offers 
us to contrast with their barrenness is an extremely witty por- 
trait of aneurasthenic Jewish Baron, Felix Volkbein, who suffers 
an obsession about continuing his race into the future that 
is based on a completely spurious obsession with his fictitious 
title and a fictitious past. Robin provides him with his 
son and it is cretinous. So much for normal love with its 
ulterior motives. In the light of this, Nora’s love for Robin 
appears as the purest, most sexless passion, with no object 
more than itself, a kind of ideal picture of the human passion 
in its struggle for satisfaction, in which the Ewig Weibliche 
plays its part with exceptional appropriateness. -It recalls 
the anonymous passions and yearnings for loves lost or never 
won which are celebrated in The Waves. Yet the characters 
of Nightwood are complete, rare and astonishing individuals, 
every one of them carved out in words with genius. The 
story is told swiftly and with immense vigour, while common- 
place incidents and the repartee of salon or café are absorbed 
into the style with perfect aptness. The action is twice 
interrupted by long dialogues between Nora and the Irish 
doctor who is a kind of chorus in the book, but also important 
to the action, and the most original and witty invention of 
all. Their discussion of Robin's night-wanderings and Nora’s 


love is the most sustained piece of imaginative prose we have 
had since The Waves. 

One cannot recommend Nightwood indiscriminately to the 
novel-reading public any more than one can describe it 


plainly as a novel. But almost everything else in this 
is the usual comfortable version of normal existence, where 
nature has a nice motive in every passion. The players 
have their ups and downs, it is true, but we are allowed to 
remain on the level without being required to disturb our 
posture or rearrange our way of thinking. That does not 
quite fairly account for everything in Foster-Girl, which is an 
elaborate and conscientious history of the natural child of an 
unfortunate chorus-girl, who is dragged up and down from 
one level to another, and upon whom is lavished all the coolly 
valculated pathos which is well earned by this least of creatures, 
Mr. Metcalfe certainly manages to evoke some wonderfully 
varied atmospheres of natural horror; and he contrives various 
scenes and situations with a warmth of emotion which belongs 
to an older tradition of story-telling. 

The one thing which Song of Friendship emphatically never 
succeeds in doing is to “ sing.” It just chatters its 500 pages 
away in bland contempt for anything but the simplest Aryan 
sentiments. -Hermann returns from the war with four devoted 
friends—we take the author's word for their devotion—to 
build up his farm from ruins, in the face of poverty and many 
picturesque obstacles. Need you ask if they are at last 
wonderfully successful? You need not; for you 
are told so resoundingly in the very first words of 
the book; and apart from that initial assistance it is also 
clear within a few more sentences that here we have a modern 
Swiss Family Robinson. It says much for the state of mind 
we have been worked into, that it is almost impossible to avoid 
reading the book as an idyllic fable in praise of a Four-years’ 
Plan, although there is not a word of politics in it. It is very 
sasy reading, with some entertainment to be had out of the 
minor characters who are only there to amuse. The author 
himself seems to have found Hermann too dull to cope with, 
for he drops right out of the middle of the book, and with him 
goes the last of the theme of friendship, which never looked 
like being more than a little sentimentalising over accidental 
attachments. There is a nice scandalous small-town widow 
who wears all her frustrations well sewn on to her sleeve, and 
after worming her way into the house of an old misanthrope 
despoils him of his silver and linen. Surely the author must 
somehow have forgotten her too? It is intelerable if she was 
really allowed to get away with it. Wickedness may go un- 
punished in such a book as Nightwood, and the book be some- 
how the richer for it; but in a world of such small and fixed 
values as this it must be utterly and absolutely routed by the 
last page or the poor little world will be split right through. 
What is the point of five splendid youths successfully accom- 
plishing their purposes, if an intriguing widow is allowed to 
accomplish hers as well? This is a grave case of sabotage 
by an author against his own book. 

Somewhere in Silence seems to me to be a sincere and 
unpretentious discussion of an interesting theme. By the 
chance of narrating the events of his life plainly in a book, a 
young Yorkshire fisherman in Icelandic waters is brought 
into contact with the semi-literary world of Chelsea. His 
impact upon that world, and attempt to adapt himself to it, 
ending in tragedy and an inevitable return to his own life, is 
told effectively, with a few outstandingly good scenes. 

Level Crossing pretends to be concerned with problems of 
character and experience, but it is hard to believe that these 
mattered half so much to the writer as the dramatic (in one 
scene, crudely melodramatic) gangster story, which leaves the 
heroine in a simple dilemma, that is still more easily solved 
for her. Cross-Double-Cross is such an odd pastiche of a story 
(armament-firms, &c.) that it hardly holds together even as a 
story, and the characters themselves are pastiches. But there 
are some entertainingly fantastic moments; and perhaps if 
Broadeasting House is stormed often enough in fiction, and 
Dictators encouraged to get some of their strutting done on 
paper, it may take the wind out of reality’s beastly sails. 
Two Eviles describes the arrival and first appearance in 
England of a distinguished actress exiled from Germany. 
The entire cast is so slender a disguise of well-known figures in 
the theatrical world that it hardly invites more attention than 
that whieh we usually give to the gossip-column—unless it is 
to pay a tribute to the diseretion of the reporter. 
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Go Roadriding! Glide along the 
highways in the new, fast, lively 
LANCHESTER ROADRIDER. 
Swift, responsive — and feel how she 
holds the road! Motoring made 
smoother, safer, steadier. The easiest 
car to drive. Yet she’s always com- 
pletely under your control. Ask your 
local dealer for a trial Roadride. 

Or write to us for an illustrated 
catalogue. FROM 


14 H.P. Par 


TAX £10.10s. No 





The popular 4-cylinder Lanchester is continued 
with an even livelier 11 h.p. engine, and with 
bodywork similar to that of the Roadrider. 


THE LANCHESTER ‘ELEVEN’ . . £238 


The Lanchester Motor Company Limited 


107. Sandy Lane, Coventry 


FEEL HOW SHE HOLDS THE ROAD 
DAIMLER FLUID FLYWHEEL TRANSMISSION 
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nr r ia wl _ T ry ~ rr y 
THE STATE AND THE STANDARD 
7 14% 
OF LIVING 
3y Gertrupe WitiiaMs, Lecturer in Economics, 
Bedford College ior Women 12s. 6d. 
Times Literary Supplement.—** Indeed it seems true’ to say 
that there is scarcely a dull page, nor yet an injudicious 
remark, in the whole of this close-knit narrative of facts and 
opinions during the last quarter ef a century... her book 
should become a standard work of knowledge that is far from 
general, but all-important for almost every member of the 
community.” 


) r a A TOnT "7 
CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

By N. Barovu, Ph.D.(Econ.), 15s. 

This book is the first to give an outline of the theory of 
co-operative insurance and of the history and activities 
of its institutions. The book describes the shortcomings of 
profit-making insurance, summarises the organisation and the 
financial and soctal achievements of the co-operative in- 
surance movement, and analyses the problems of its future 
development, 


ABOLISH SLUMPS: A Dizcznosis of 
the Trade Cycle 
3y A. W. Knicut 6s. 


Dealing with one of the most important problems of our 
time—the cause of depressions and mass-unemployment— 
the author makes a new and valuable contribution to his 
subject; valuable because the work has, unlike so many books 
in this field, been rigorously tested against the facts and 
phenomena of reality; and new because, showing how mass- 
unemployment is generated, it explains why victims of the 
system are needed, in definite numbers, to save it from 
coilapse. 


P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 


Westminster 
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Current Literature 


THE STUDY OF MAN: AN 
INTRODUCTION 
By Ralph Linton 

It is not surprising that a sound 
guide to anthropology for the general 
reader has not yet appeared, considering 
the different schools and varied tech- 
niques of this young science. By now, 
however, Professor Linton rightly thinks 
enough sediment has cleared for a clear 
philtre of distilled knowledge to be 
handed to the layman. In this intro- 
duction to anthropology (Appleton, 
16s.), he surveys with lucidity and skill 
the results of research on race, 
potential equality of white and black, 
the relation of man in behaviour and 
mentality to his animal origin. When, 
however, he comes to social anthro- 
pology and explains such concepts as 
society, family, culture, Professor 
Linton’s tidy mind refuses to grapple 
with problems like incest, language, 
religion, symbolism of wealth, and 
their philosophic or psychological back- 
ground. Instead, he contents himself 
with the fashionable American ‘ pat- 
terns of culture” theory, going so far 
as to speak of the complete abstractions 
of “society” and “ social systems ” 


as facts ‘influenced by instincts.” 
Human instincts, the very sources 
of society, being thus subordinated 


throughout to abstract ‘ patterns” 
is indeed putting cause for eftect. 


However, elsewhere in the book he 
illustrates points by his own field-work, 
draws a clever mock-historie recon- 
struction, writes judicially of diffusion, 
and appreciates the functional school, 
designating Malinowski as the Freud 
of social anthropoiogy. For all the 
courage of such a survey, it is, alas, 
true that results are judged by wideness 
of the mark, not difficulties of stance. 
The book is worth reading for its 
biological chapters ; but as a guide to 
social science it should be digested with 
plenty of the salt of common sense. 


SPANISH FRONT 
By Carlos Prieto 


Senor Prieto has tried to compress 
into 80 pages the history of Spain from 
the ice age to the siege of Madrid ; 
Spanish Front (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) would 
not be necessary but for the present 
war and the appalling ignorance of 
Spain in other countries. In these cir- 
cumstances it may be useful to the man 
in the street and to those journalists 
and leader writers who lately have tried 
so hard to make bricks without straw. 
Four chapters are given to the history 
of Spain up to the fall of the Monarchy 
in 1931, one to a brief comment on 
the Spanish character, one to the 
foundation of the Republic, one to the 
condition of the peasantry, and four to 
the course of events in 1934-36. Senor 
Prieto emphasises, rightly, the economic 
position of the Church and aristocracy 
and the appalling poverty of the 
masses ; since, as he says, the present 
crisis is essentially an economic struggle, 
in its nakedest form, he might perhaps 
have given a greater proportion of even 
so short a book to economic problems. 
He does not conceal his sympathy with 
the Popular Front, but presents his 
facts for the most part without dis- 
tortion. His book is of the moment 
and elementary, but may nevertheless 
be recommended to those anxious to 
learn the essential facts about Spain. 


the . 


IDEAS AND PEOPLE 
By Clifford Bax 


Mr. Bax is a student of India 
philosophy, and a devotee of cricket. 
his autobiography (Lovat Dickson’ 
10s. 6d.) records a pleasant life and a 
tranquil atiitude to it in a Series of 
reminiscent essays. He has a light 
touch, and his range of thought is 
wide, though it sometimes seems a 
little academic, as in his discussion of 
the masculine and feminine principles 
(to which he gives the Japanese names 
of Yo and In) in art. Of people he 
writes like a good host, and, as he is a 
poet and painter as well as a dramatist 
there is a large and varied collection, 
He gives an amusing picture of Stacy 
Aumonier as a real wag, and a charming 
one of Gustav Holst. The story of 
Hilda, the model, and her many loves 
is told with sympathy and humour, 
especia‘ly her midnight arrival with 
“Let me introduce you to Sir George 
Potter. He’s a baronet. We're run- 
ning away together. What ought we 
to do next?” It is typical that he 
disliked A. E.’s unsociability. Some- 
times he writes with regret for the 
passing of a leisured world and _ the 
disregard for romance, but usually his 
mood is on2 of detached interest. 


MISHA AND MASHA 
By Pearl Binder 

Fach of the cight stories in this book 
(Gollane’, 12s. 6d.) is a true account of 
the life of a Soviet citizen; their ages 
range from forty-five to ten, and so we 
get a pictures of the revolution, of 
the oppression that preceded it, of the 
fierce suffer.ng that accompanied it, 
and of the passionate reconstruction 


since. They are all straightforward 
people, thouzh not without — indi- 
viduality. Natasha is a woman to 


whom personal relationships are more 
importent than anything else, Oleg, 
the film-student, has an artist’s sensi- 
bility and vanity, but none. of them 
are introspective cr complex. They 
all find fulfilment and happiness under 
the Soviet régime, excepting Natasha, 
who is too wounded by bereavement 
and an unhappy marriage. The stories 
are simply told, and in every case the 
Russian bacxground, the life of the 
family, village, or city-street, is vivid 
and living. Miss Binder’s very numer- 
ous drawings of contemporary Russian 
family-life, shops, street-seenes, work, 
and play are extremely good, full of 
vitality and humour, simple and vigor- 


ous, with a sympathetic power of 
making one see the living human 


quality in her subjects. Only the full- 
page heads of Natasha, &e., are less 
good. 


BRIGHT GHOST 
By Joseph Braddock 


Mr. Braddock’s ‘Recollections of a 
Georgian Boyhood’ (Cresset Press, 7s. 6d.) 
have a gentle, even quality, serene and 
temperate. The story begins with a 
family gathering at Christmas, snow, 
presents, and a real ghost, and it con- 
tinues with life at home, holidays in 
Wales, and school. He had a large and 
well-accorded family, and they live for 
us, especially in their speech—grand- 
father, with his love of poetry and_ his 


gentle moralising, Uncle Jack, who 
fancied himself as a ladies’ man and 


could not pass his theological examina- 
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5 Mademoiselle, who told 
Mr. Braddock has a good 
“for the individual peculiarities of 
at He describes well, too, the 
oo ered moors of Haslingden, the 
veo ills of Pwllheli, the Exhibition 
oe White City. The little boy we 
dn? sily absorbed in his butterflies 
e ri or in helping his brother in 
abs mechanical games, was very 
"I in harmony with his surroundings, 
1 his school-day's, though unhappy at 
made no sharp break. But Uncle 
* was killed at Gallipoli, the boy, 
ding in England, could hear the guns 
France on a quict summer's day, and 
he period whose ghost is raised in this 
ok was coming to an end. 
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ATLANTIC CROSSING 
By G. Wilson Knight 


this is the autobiography of an 
trospective mind searching for a 
vesign in the universe. The framework 
an account of a transatlantic voyage 
Dent, 10s. 6d.). His thoughts swing 
tween the seas, the ship, the 
ountains of Persia, his love for 
hristine, and the spiritual questioning 
hich uses these as symbols. _ He can 
weribe the Persian snow-line, the 
lunge of a Ship, spring in Kasvin, 
is own moods and thoughts, a wave 
reaking, but his men and women are 
are and shadowy, and he detests 
jmanity in the mass. The early 
fapters are full of bitter ‘memories, 
pspecially those of the Near East 
here he was a despatech-rider durmg 
he War; and a day of sca-sickness, 
inutely recorded, is paralleled by 
he expression of a cynical disgust 
ith mankind and sex. Then as he 
eovers he works out his conception 
pf the rhythmic destruction and rebirth 
of a creation whose centre is Eros, 
asionate love, and circumference 
Asap, parental love. It is essentially 
religious search, and his deep know- 
we of, and reverence for, Shakespeare 
nd the stage often illuminate his 
ath, and his reverence for Christianity 
lirects it. One regrets sometimes a 
lisproportionate seriousness, as in his 
hapter on flirting, and occasional 
erwriting, the defect of a colourful 
tyle. 


LETTERS FROM LIMBO 
By Ernest Rhys 


Here is a book (Dent, 10s. 6d.) of 

cial appeal to that important section 
f the British public who attend when 
ovelists Iecture, are energetic with 
ibrary lists, and love to look at views 
f the week-end cottages of their 
avourite authors. Most of these letters, 
any of them reproduced in facsimile, 
re from literary men and women of 
e past and present (but not rising) 
enerations, and consist of personal 
osip, book business and exchange of 
mpliments—in fact, the very essence 
f those literary tea-parties on the 
dlder’s Green slopes of Parnassus. 
But, of course, the Editor of Everyman, 
é Camelot Classics and other series 
ew some giants too; and we must 
grateful to him for provoking, 
long other things, the firmly tactful 
bosteard from Gladstone, characteristic 
issives from Mr. Bernard Shaw, and the 
tlancholy refusal from Colonel Law- 
fnce—all in reply to invitations to 
tite or reprint. ‘The book also sheds 
little light on the early years of men 
Mf genius like Yeats and W. H. Davies, 


and provides here and there a commen- 
tary not without value on _ literary 
ventures of the last forty years. 


WILL MARINER 
By Vice-Admiral Boyle Townsend 
Somerville 

Will Mariner (Faber and Faber, 
10s. 6d.) is the last book written by 
Admiral Somerville, who, it will be 
remembered with deep regret, was 
assassinated at his home in Ireland a 
few months ago. It is one of the year’s 
best stories of true adventure. Will 
Mariner was born in 1792, and first went 
to sea, in-a privateer, at the age of 
thirteen. For two years the ship wan- 
dered up the coast of South America, 
until, in need of repairs, she anchored 
off Lifuka in the Tongan Islands. 
Young Mariner owed his escape from 
the general massacre by the natives to 
his looks, and was adopted as son by ¢ 
wife of the Chief. For four years he 
lived on terms of great friendship with 
the Chief's son, living the life of a young | 
Tongan chief himself and taking part 
in all the tribal activities—usually of 
a warlike nature. Eventually he was 
rescued and returned to London. An 
account of Mariner’s adventures, pub- 
lished in 1816, has been used by 
Admiral Somerville, who was able to 
fill out the narrative from his own 
considerable knowledge of the Tongan 
Islands. 


THE KLEPHTIC BALLADS: IN 
RELATION TO GREEK 
HISTORY (1715—1821) 

By John W. Baggally 
Although the days of the Klephts 
and Armatoli are over, save for a few 
picturesque and_ sinister survivals in 

Albania and Macedonia, the conven- 

tional ballad form associated with their 

name survived the Great War. But, 
instead of the news of battle being 
communicated by the “little bird” of 

Balkan folk-story, it was sent over the 

wires from telegraph oflice to telegraph 


ollice. The furniture of the ballad was 
different, but the form survived. Mr. 
Baggally’s book (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 


deals, with one or two exceptions, with 
the ballads celebrating the Greek 
bandits and refractory local gendar- 
merie during the latest period of ‘Turkish 
domination, That the “ klephtic ” 
ballad was a very live tradition there 
can be no doubt. Its descendants are 
still sung, and the originals regarded 
as important tradition in the history of 
the struggle for national emancipation. 
Mr. Baggally has attempted, in this 
short study, to find a link between 
national traditions and such historical 
records as exist for this dark period of 
Greek history. It is unfortunate that 
the connexions between tradition and 
history collected and set out by Mr. 
Baggally are very inconclusive. ‘There 
results, from this study, a very vivid 
and entertaining picture of klephtic 
customs, but no clear account of the 
political part they played. In general, 
the ballads quoted in the book and Mr. 
Baggally’s commentary help _ the 
student to realise the difficulties the 
leaders of the movement for Greek 
independence had to face. But the in- 
conclusiveness of this study is no fault 
of Mr. Baggally’s, but rather of his 
material. The gap between the mind 
of the ballad-maker and that of, the 
historian is an almost impossible one 
to bridge. Consequently, Mr. Baggally 
must be congratulated on an attractive 





and difficult piece of historical detection. 








World Cruise 


“FRANCONIA” DEC, 24 


Combining best of both hemis- 
pheres—41,00) miles, 33 ports 
—from Liverpool returning June. 
From 410 gns. with shore 
excursions 


Rio e West Indies 


“LACONIA” JAN. 26 


Cver six weeks of brilliant 
sunshine and tropical warmth— 
eleven sunswept ports—from 
Liverpool Jan. 26, Southampton 
following day. From 80 gns. 


Spring Cruise 
“LACONIA” MAR, 17 


To Mediterranean & Riviera; a 

month's voyage to eleven 

fascinating ports including 

Algiers, Athens, Naples, Ville- 

franche—see the Mediterranean 

at its best—from Southampton 
Rates from 52 gns. 


Sasler Cruise 


“LANCASTRIA’’ MAR, 25 
Specially arranged for parents 
and scholars—visiting Azores, 
Madeira, Tenerife, Casablanca, 
Gibraltar — from Liverpool — 
Adults from £18, Girls £14, 
Boys £12 with shore excursions 


Apply Cunard White Star, Ltd., 
Liverpool, London or local agents. 


Cunard 
While Slar 
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Finance 
Politics and Markets 


WuEN writing last weck upon the outlook for the New 
Year I emphasised the fact that with one exception the 
prospects were favourable for public securities. That 
exception referred to the extent to which markets might 
be disturbed by political alarms, to speak of nothing 
worse than alarms arising out of the disturbed conditions 
in Europe. Towards the end of last week, and after my 
article was written, markets displayed more anxiety 
than hitherto concerning the situation in the Medi- 
terranean, and on Monday, when those anxieties were 
quickened by reports of a submarine incident at Barce- 
lona, there was a more general and in places a more severe 
reaction in prices of securities than has been in evidence, 
probably since anxiety was acute concerning the Abys- 
sinian crisis. Already, however, markets have experi- 
enced some recovery, the fall in prices having brought 
in fresh buyers, but all the same Monday’s scare, with 
its effect upon prices, may be said to have afforded a 
rather useful test of the general position of markets. and, 
inasmuch as the general public is manifestly attracted to 
the Stock Markets at the present time, it may be well 
perhaps to examine the situation and see whether there 
are any special dangers to be apprehended by those who 
may be thinking of acquiring securities either for per- 
manent or temporary holding. 


THe Weak Sports. 

When the markets were disturbed last Monday by the 
political considerations already referred to the decline 
in prices, though general, was not severe apart from a 
few special instances. Rio Tinto Copper shares, for 
example, slumped heavily, being affected by the situation 
in Spain and by the fact that the shares have, latterly, 
been bought heavily by speculators. Another market 
that proved sensitive was that for Oil shares, where 


COVENTRY AERO-ENGINES 





again the fall was due to weak speculative poo: 

while the same was true as regards the shares fee Mey 
companies in which speculative buying has hens 
heavy of late. Finally, the market for gold shar : 

became flat, but here the explanation was large] ats 
found in the fact that the Paris Bourse was ‘i “ 
affected by the political rumours and sold on the mou: 














here. A few Home Industrial shares, especially. g ‘ ae 
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of the shares in the Iron, Coal and Steel Sroup fell bag 
materially, and in that direction also it was a case 
speculative buying having been somewhat Overdone 
; Furure DEVELOPMENTs, 

All this. however, though not devoid of interest by wa 


of commentary upon the past week’s movements on the 


Stock Exchange, is perhaps scarcely helpful to the ind 


vidual who is considering whether he should realiga any 
nabli 


profits or whether he should feel that with reaso, 
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discrimination the markets can be regarded as attractive wemplo 


for fresh buying. 
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In that respect the situation is a peculiar one, because year, an 


while most people would be inclined to assert that oq 


welcome 
Accep' 


intrinsic merits, whether of gilt-edged securities op off tionssho 
industrial shares, present prices are sufficiently high, tha sy @ 
same people if challenged would probably have to Express Exchang 


the belief that in very many directions a further rise jg 


more probable than a fall. Nor is the reason for th 


somewhat paradoxical situation hard to find. There ate 
certain powerful forces operating of a character impeliing 
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the individual towards the Stock Markets. I will mentiogf] £15,000 
a few of them. There is the abnormal cheapness of money poblie » 


and the likelihood of its continuance, a condition brought 
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home every day to the public by the meagre rate obtain regard t 
able on banking deposits. In the second place, and always the mat 


barring political disasters, there is almost the certainty of 
home trade activity continuing for a year or two longer if 


only by reason of Government expenditure on rearm 
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ment defence. In the third place, high taxation, Joy Seutiti 
yields on high-class investment stocks, and the rise in th 
(Continued on page 968.) 













Details of the Issue of which the full prospectus will be advertised on December Ist. 


& COMPONENTS LIMITED 


Authorised SHARE CAPITAL: Issued or to be Issued. 


£500,000 IN 2,000,000 SHARES OF 5s. EACH sid aoe see ew ... £391,000 
DIRECTORS: 
COLONEL C. F. HITCHINS, D.S.O., M.I.Mech.E., M.E.N.A., Chairman. 
CLAUDE ee ye eg AIR COMMODORE L, F. BLANDY, C.B., D.S.O. 
21. COL p 


ONEL N. G. THWAITES, C.B.E.,. M.V.O., M.C. 





























THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AND CLOSE ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1936 


for an issue of 


1,290,000 SHARES OF 5s. EACH AT PAR 


1. The Company has been formed to acquire the exclusive licence to manufacture and sell throughout the British Empire the world- 
renowned LORRAINE AERO-ENGINES, which at the present time are used on such weil-known aircraft as the Fokker, Breguet, 
Potez and Farmen. The engines are also used exclusively in the French Colonial Air Forces. 


2. Aircraft using Lorraine Engines have achieved many records for speed and endurance, including a world’s speed record in 1932 and 
the record between Paris and Madagascar in 1935. The engines were also used in the famous 15,009 miles African flight accom- 
plished by a Squadron of 28 Potez Aeroplanes, which were in the air for a period cf 180 hours under most arduous atmospherical 
conditions; they were used in South Atlantic flights and have been employed by many Foreign Governments, including Holland, 
Belgium, italy, Japan, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Jugoslavia, and several South American countries. 

. Different types of Aero Engines are being produced by the Lorraine Company ranging in power from 100 h.p. to 1,200 h.p., out- 
standing among which are the ‘‘ Petrel,” a ‘‘V” 12-cylinder water-cooled, super-charged engine of high power and endurance, and 
the ‘‘ Sterna,” a ‘‘V” 12-cylinder of the latest type, also a new 1,200 h.p. 18-cylinder air-cooled engine. 

4. The exclusive licence includes the right to manufacture and sell Lorraine Aero Engines within the Sritish Empire for use in higi- 

speed marine craft for both naval and civil purposes; these additional rights should be extremely valuable. 

5. With 20 years’ expert experience the Company will be in an excellent position to manufacture highly technical accessories such as 
Gun Fire interrupter Gears, Balanced Torque Propellers, Air Compressors, Oil Pumps for Retractile Undercarriage and Flap 
Operations, etc. It is of great importance that the Company wili be in a position to commence manufacturing immediately without 
incurring heavy experimental costs. 

6. The Board includes men with wide and varied experience in the Aircraft, Engineering and Accessory business, and they will have 
the assistance of Monsieur Barbarou, Managing Director of the Lorraine Company, who wii! act as technical consultant without 
salary, The Lorraine Company will also furnish technical advice and assistance in the initial stages of the Company’s development. 

7. The issue will provide sufficient working capital to enable the immediate erection of completely modern specially equipped works 
on a freehold site of about 12 acres at Coventry. These works are under contract to be completed in six months. The Directors are 
confident that the Company is entering a highly promising field at a very favourable time and that it should be able to earn highly 
satisfactory returns on its share capital. 

Copies of the Full Prospectus, upon the terms of which alone applications will be 
considered, and Forms of Application will be obtainable on Friday next from: 
" ’ THE BANKERS: : 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 75 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3; Head Office, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2, and Branches. 
THE BROKERS: 
PIDGEON & STEBBING, 3 Cepthall Buildings, E.C. 2: and Stock Exchange. 
WEDDLE, BECK & CO., 20 Copthall Avenue, F.C. 2; and Stock Exchange. 
E. A. COLLIS, 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham; and Stock Exchange. 
and from 


COMMERCIAL & GENERAL FINANCE TRUST LIMITED, Kent House, Telegraph Street, London, F.C. 2. 
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POSition, 

planet ROYAL BANK or SCOTLAND 
Ve 

rely iif ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 

~ hd Serene 

. direct Annual General Court of Proprietors of The Royal Bank of 

he hark land was held at Edinburgh on Wednesday, November 25th, 

ally Som gis Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, G.C.V.O., Governor of the Bank, 

) fell bg idi 


‘ Pe cece said: I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual 





. wase of rt and Balance-sheet with the Auditors’ Report, which have 
erdone, sen in your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. The 
” tors are pleased to be again in the position to submit a State- 
ment which, they are sure, will be considered satisfactory by the 
st jetors. 
its pe i INCREASED Deposits. 
the ing Looking at the Liabilities it will be seen that our Deposits have 
5. te ind. over the amount shown last year by £2,800,000—bringing 
~alisé any jhe total up to £66,800,985. 
CasOnabh§ These are large figures and reflect the heavy accumulation of 
Attractive unemployed funds in the hands of the Banks at the present time. 
Notes in Circulation at  enycetae - poh ee than - 
’ d the increase under this heading provides indications of a 
, because so improvement in trade and seelirades. 
that on Acceptances and Indorsements of Foreign Bills and other obliga- 
ies op off tionsshow a moderate decrease this year. The decrease of approxim- 
high, the stely £200,000 is accounted for by a smaller volume of Forward 
0 ey Exchange Transactions. 
ae Liquip RESOURCES AND INVESTMENTS. 
‘areas The highly liquid position of the Bank is again emphasised in the 
halance-sheet. On the Assets side it will be seen that Cash on 
‘here ate Hand and with the Bank of England and other London Bankers, and 
mpelling money at Call and Short Notice, &c., amount _ to _ practically 
Mention £15,000,000 and represent 21.4 per cent. of our liabilities to the 
f mone Pi it Portfolio, which includes £2,035,000 of British G 
Our Bill Portfolio, which includes £2,035, of British Govern- 
brought ment Treasury Bills, is £331,000 higher than last year’s total. We 
> obtain. that as a satisfactory feature of our balance-sheet, although 
alway the margin of — = : his esa our business ee, very low. 
oinbe The increase of £1,593,000 in Investments in British Government, 
‘ainty of Indian and Colonial and other Securities arises from our larger 
longer if Deposits, to which I have already referred. In passing I may 
rearma-— mention that a goodly proportion of our British Government 
On, Joy Securities are in Short and Medium-dated Stocks. 
ein tha 48 usual, all our Investments are valued at or under the Market 
prices ruling on the date of our Balance. 
INCREASE IN ADVANCES, 
= In the address from the chair last year, it was mentioned that 
the balance-sheet then before you showed an increase under the 
heading of Advances on Cash Credit Accounts and Current Accounts 
of over £800,000, and it is gratifying to report this year a further 
expansion of £625,000 in this important branch of our operations. 
‘Iam glad to say that indications are not awanting that the 
internal industrial revival and the rise in commodity prices are 
ed. having their effect in increasing the requests for advances which 
0 our customers are making on us, and which, in view of our increased 


fesources, we are more than ever in a position, and ready, to make. 
! Prorits. 

_ We now turn to the Profit and Loss Account, where we show a 
mall increase of akout £3,000 in profits. 

; In view of the expansion shown under practically every heading 
in the balance-sheet, it is perhaps natural that you should expect, 
ina year which has been remarkably free from the necessity of 


1. arabe for bad debts and during which the liquidation of frozen 
t, 8s has continued, that profits should have shown a larger 

increase. We, however, consider the results of our year’s working 
d as satisfactcry, having regard to the lower yields we are now 
i getting on our investments and the present low earning rates for 


money, while taxation, salaries and other management charges 

continue to increase. 

Following our usual practice, all bad and doubtful debts have 

been fully provided for. 

. APPROPRIATIONS, 

. The directors recommend that a dividend for the half-year, 

' payable at Christmas, at the same rate as formerly—17 per cent. 

) r annum—be declared, and that the same appropriations as 

t ast year he made to Pension Reserve Fund, and to Bank buildings 
and heritable property. 

After these appropriations there remains the sum of £87,027 

I6s, 5d., which it is proposed to carry to rest or reserve, which 

how stands at £3,944,171 10s. 9d. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK. 

The business of the bank in Scotland and at its five London 
Offices continues to progress, while our associate, Williams Deacon's 
Bank, Limited, is also benefiting from the improved conditions — 
particularly in the industrial areas in which it operates. 

TRADE REVIVAL. 
- At this meeting it is the practice to say a few words on trade 
conditions, and I am glad to think that the long-awaited industrial 
Tevival is in view, and I am fairly confident in considering that 
in Scotland we have still to experience the full effect of the revival. 
, In the shipbuilding industry, which means so much to the West 
of Scotland, last year’s steady and gradual improvement has been 
‘Inaintained throughout the year, but, although some yards are 


i 





working at practically full capacity and have further building 
orders in hand, other yards, unfortunately, still show many un- 
occupied slips. From what we learn it is doubtful if much more 
than 50 per cent. of the available building. berths are oceupied 
at the present time, and, while prospects are brighter than at 
any time during the past five or six years, it is to be sincerely hoped 
that the Clyde will obtain its fair share of the Admiralty building 
programme and so ensure that the spectre of unemployment, 
which has hung over the industrial west, will soon disappear. 
The other Scottish shipbuilding yards are also sharing in the 
activity arising from the demand for new commercial tonnage. 

The export trade in coal is far from satisfactory and is still suffering 
from the many politically imposed barriers on international trade, 
but now that agreement has been reached with Italy, resumption 
of trade with that market should help Scottish coal exports which 
are so vital to our country. 

Fortunately, the home market in coal is good, and that is largely 
due to the busy conditions in the heavy industries, which look likely 
to continue for some time. Another feature, offsetting to some 
extent the disappointing state of our coal exports, is a satisfactory 
demand from Ireland for our coal. 

The iron and steel industry is finding it difficult. to meet demands 
for deliveries. In addition to all the furnaces in normal use, it 
has been necessary to refire some reserve furnaces, so as to cope 
with the increasingly heavy orders from the building trade, and 
from shipbuilders, which it is anticipated cannot be fully satisfied 
for another year or two. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
heavy home requirements should result in a neglect of the export 
trade where little business is passing. 

Manufacturing engineers are now experiencing boom conditions, 
but slowness of deliveries of steel sections is proving a handicap. 
Government contracts are providing a good proportion of work on 
hand, the total of which is sufficient to keep the industry busy for 
many months. 

In textiles, better results have been shown in the home and 
export markets, and prospects look reasonably good. Quotas and 
other restrictions, however, continue to have an adverse effect 
on Continental trade. Good markets are being experienced with 
Australia and New Zealand, while trade with the United States 
shows signs of improving. 

Some branches of Agriculture, which is still our largest single 
industry, show better results, but conditions in the fishing industry 
still remain unsatisfactory. 

WoriD TRADE, 

Overseas trade continues to expand, although the tendency 
has been for imports to increase much faster than exports. 

The recent devaluation of the gold bloc currencies and the 
reciprocal agreements between this country, the United States 
of America and France are events of major importance. The 
published statements of the Governments of these three countries 
that the success of their policy is linked with the development of 
international trade and the removal of different forms of trade 
barriers will be approved by all countries and, if the policy outlined 
is boldly pursued, a big step will have been taken towards a return 
to world monetary and trade equilibrium. 

THANKS TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF. 

I desire to record the thanks of the Directors for the valuable 
servicesrendered throughout the year by the officials and staff at the 
Head Office, London, Glasgow, Dundee Offices and the Branches. 

Our sincere congratulations are due to the General Manager, 
Mr. Whyte, and those associated with him, that in a year in which 
in many ways banking conditions have not been easy, good manage- 
ment has produced so satisfactory a result. 

Some of our proprietors may have seen statements in certain 
sections of the Press criticising the remuneration and conditions 
of service of our staff. 

It #3 unusual to deal with such matters at this meeting, but, in 
the interésts of the Bank, the proprietors, and members of our staff, 
I think it right to correct misunderstandings which may have arisen 
through the statements to which I have referred. 

In the spring of this year the whole salary question was gone 
into very carefully by the directors, and certain adjustments, 
benefiting particularly the younger members of the staff, were 
and are being given effect to. 

As is usual at this time, the directors are making their annual 
revisions of salaries. These, with the completion of the adjust- 
ments above referred to, will be communicated to the staff at the 
customary time just before Christmas. 

I would add that the directors, as the result of their careful 
examination into the conditions of service and remuneration - of 
the staff, are satisfied that the conditions under which the staff 
work—the security of employment, the rate of remuneration, the 
consideration shown during sickness, the pensions granted on 
retiral (to which no contribution is made by the staff), the payment 
by. the Bank of Income Tax on salaries and pensions—compare 
very favourably with those in any other type of clerical employment, 
as indeed is evidenced by the fact that there is no lack of applicants 
for admission to our service. 

AppROVAL OF AccoUNTS—DIVIDEND. 

TI now beg to propose that the Report, containing a Statement 
of the Accounts and Balance-sheet, be approved, and that out of 
the profits of the year a dividend at the rate of 17 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year, under deduction of Tax, be declared in 
conformity therewith. 

The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors and the retiring Ordinary. Director were 
re-elected and Auditors were re-appointed for the ensuing year, . 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.1 
107 Fleet Street, E.C.4 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to 
ROYAL MAIL. LINES, LTD. 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1, 

& ROYAL } . HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3, 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3). 

Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton, 
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Booksellers, Cambridge, England. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 966.) 


cost of living are forces impelling the investor to d 
his income either by acquiring other than ian” 
securities or by seeking eapital: appreciation, which 9 
course is not liable to taxation. sii 
Pornts EXpLaIninG MARKET Strenorir, 

These are forces which have been in operation f 
long time and may. be said_to_ be cumulative jn the 
effect. Moreover, it also happens that the public 
apparently possessed of an unusual volume of ig 
available for investment or for semi-speculative ig 

. i . 4 Ns- 
actions on the Stock Markets. In ordinary circun 
stances, it would have been almost impossible to haye va 
so prolonged a rise in Stock Exchange securities Willen 
very weak speculative positions having arisen. That ; 
to say, a vast number of those who purchased SeCUTitia 
would have done so by borrowing from the brokers to 
carry over their securities instead of taking them Up and 
paying for them. As it is, probably the greater part o| 
the purchases have been effected out of the public’s own 
resources, or, if at times on money borrowed from th 
banks, the investor has been in the position of being ab} 
to deposit good collateral security and the stocks 9; 
shares themselves have been actually taken up and paid 
for. Hence it happens that in the case of a passing 
political seare such as that of last Monday, the major 
effect is only felt in those directions where in contras 
to the general position I have referred to, there has bee 
actual speculative buying of a weak character. These 
then, are some of the forces which have not only operated 
on markets for some time past but seem likely to operat 
for some time to come. In short, apart from polities, the 
arguments in favour of a further rise in securities ar 
greater, perhaps, than those in favour of « fall. 

Pros And Cons. 

At the same time, there are at least two points which 
the genuine investor or the purchaser of stocks for further 
capital appreciation should bear in mind. The first i 





that in the matter of political alarms we have at presentf 
Were those alarms tof 
extend not over twenty-four hours but over even a weekf 
or two, the effect on markets would undoubtedly be tof 
occasion a very general and considerable fall, and as fof 


had no more than passing scares. 


the possibility of such an event the investor can only b 
advised to keep a constant eve upon the least sensational 
and the most responsible section of the daily Press. 

The second point. however, which may, perhaps, be 
emphasised is that to every Stock Exchange movement 
which has yet been known there is a moment when the 
highest or the lowest point is reached. I know ther 
are some who consider that we have not yet seen the 
lowest point in money rates and that we are approaching 
a time when the investor can only expect the most 
meagre return upon his capital. 


quite bring myself to hold that view, and that being sol 
believe that within a period of time money rates will b 
higher than at present and securities as a whole will be 
lower, especially perhaps as regards gilt-edged descrip- 
tions. A point, however, which is impossible to deter- 
mine is the period of time and all that can be said at the 
moment is that, always barring politics, there are no clear 
indications at present of any change either in monetary 
or market tendencies. 

Artnur W, Kippy. 


Financial and Investment Notes 





Even, however, allowing> 
for the revolutionary times in which we live, I cannot} 








BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 
Last week I commented upon the satisfactory report and 


balance-sheet of the Royal Bank of Scotland, and during thf 
past week the Commercial Bank of Scotland has also publishei 
The statement is a good one as regards profits > 


its Report. 
which show an increase of about £3,000, and the Bank mait- 


tains its usual dividend of 16 per cent. on the “ A” shareh 


and 10 per cent. on the “B” shares. This year, howevel. 


there are larger allocations to special Funds, £10,000 beingf 


(Continued on page 970.) 
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NGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND 


AUSTRALIAN BANK, 
LIMITED 





FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH 





PRICES HIGHER FOR ALL EXPORTABLE 
ARTICLES 





SATISFACTORY BANKING RESULTS 





MR. E. M. JANION’S REVIEW 





Tae forty-fourth annual general meeting of the English, 
Scottish, and Aust ralian Bank, Ltd., was held on November 25th at 
5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., Mr. E, M. Janion presiding 
in the absence, through indisposition, of Mr. Andrew Williamson, 
the Chairman of the Bank. 


Mr. A. A. Shipston (Manager and Secretary) read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 


The Chairman said that the past year had witnessed a great 
improvement in the position in Australia, prices being higher for 
practically all exportable articles. The most important item was, 
of course, wool, and the wool cheque for this year amounted to 
£458,000,000, compared with £A40,400,000 for the previous 
twelve months, an increase of £A17,600,000. This naturally caused 
increased activity in Australian secondary industries and a 
reduction in the total of unemployment, as well as stimulating 
imports from abroad. The demand for accommodation from the 
Banks had increased. The opinion generally held was _ that 
Australia was passing through a period of comparative prosperity 
and that the future, so long as prices continued as they were, was 
a brighter one than it had been for some time. 


Last year there was a favourable balance of trade of £22,000,000 
as compared with £16,000,000 for the previous year, which was 
not quite sufficient to pay interest amounting to £23,000,000 
due in London in respect of loans to the Commonwealth and Local 
Authorities, but the difference was more than made up by the 
export of capital from overseas to Australia, largely for investment 
in gold mining undertakings, The exchange between here and 
Australia had remained stable at £125 Australian for £100 sterling. 

With regard to the Commonwealth Budget, the Hon. R. G. 
Casey, the Treasurer, stated that the continued all-round improved 
position in Australia was remarkable. The Trades Unions reported 
to the Commonwealth Statistician that unemployment had decreased 
from 30 per cent. in the second quarter of 1932, the highest level 
reached, to 12.8 per cent. in the second quarter of 1936, while 
the number of factory employees had risen from 450,000 last year 
to 483,000 this year. 


The total of Savings Bank Deposits, including the Common- 
wealth Bank, now amounted to £225,000,000 against £218,000,000 
last year. The Bank clearings for the six capital cities, excluding 
Treasury Bill transactions, were £1,934,309,000 in 1935 and 
£980,056,000 for the first six months of 1936 against £888,556,000 
in the corresponding half of last year. A further indication of 
improvement was in building activity, covering both residential 
and business erections in the capital cities, the figures for which 
showed a very marked advance. 


CONVERSION LOANS. 


During the year further conversions had been made of Australian 
loans in London of £21,657,000 and £16,551,000, which brought 
the total conversions to £198,513,000, with the resultant annual 
saving of approximately £4,000,000 in interest and exchange, on 
which the Government, who had initiated the movement, and 
Mr. Bruce, who had so successfully carried the conversions through, 
were to be heartily congratulated. The total amount of short- 
term debts in Australia was £80,388;000, of which half was held 
in London by the Commonwealth Bank and the balance in Australia 
between the Commonwealth Bank and the Trading Banks. 


This year’s operations had resulted in a further reduction to 
£2,430,000 in State deficits, while the Federal surplus this year 
was £3,567,000, against an anticipated one of £17,000 only, so that, 
taking all Government Budgets together, the aggregate result for 
the year was a surplus of £1,137,000, which was being devoted 
chiefly to a reduction of income and property taxes. 

They welcomed the concessions made to income-tax payers and 
the reduction in respect of incomes from personal exertion and 
property, and the final abolition of the special property tax. They 
were very pleased to see that concessions had been granted to 
non-resident individual taxpayers, who are now exempted in respect 
of the first £250 of income. The Treasurer pointed out also that 
the Income Tax Assessment Act of 1936, containing the uniform 
taxation provisions agreed upon, had been passed by the Parlia- 





ments of New South Wales and Tasmania, and that similar Bills 


had been introduced into the Parliaments of Victoria, Queenslend 
and South Aystralia, also that the Government of Western Australia 
had announced its intention of passing a Bill on the subject in the 
near future. On June 30th last the total public debt, funding and 
floating, amounted to about £1,254,000, which was equivalent to 
£185 2s. 10d. per head of the population, and the interest burden 
per head was now &7 8s. 9d. 
Tue Bank's Accounts. 

With regard to the Bank’s accounts, the reserve ‘fund showed 
an addition of £15,000 from the annual profits, and now stood at 
£1,680,000. The special reserve of £1,585,000 was unchanged, 
and fully covered the depreciation in Australian currency, for 
which it was put on one side. Deposits at interest showed an 
increase of £133,081, and current account credit balances an increase 
of £350,815, the total at £32,893,249 being £483,896 more than last 
year, which in the circumstances might be considered very 
satisfactory, considering the many more opportunities for profitable 
investment. Cash in hand, Australian Notes, &c., stood at £8,412,214, 
as against £6,167,832 last year, the increase being mainly due to the 
smaller amount of Treasury Bills now held. The ratio of cash held 
against demand deposits was now 12s. 9d. per £, or, taking into 
account the Treasury Bills and investments held, it was l7s. 3d. 
per £, which exhibited a position quite satisfactory from a sound 
banking point of view. Advances and other assets at £29,112,248 
showed an increase of £299,201 on last year’s figures. The demand 
for overdrafts had been insistent, and they had found continued 
activity in that direetion. Business both in exports and imports 
was active, and secondary industries were having a much more 
prosperous period than they had experienced for a long time. 


After deducting interest on perpetual stocks and after making 
a transfer to the credit of contingeneies reserves, out.of which reserves 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts had been made, the gross 
profit stood at £1,102,713, an increase of £76,855 over last year’s 
figure. At the same time, however, the expenses of management 
showed an increase of £31,131, mainly in salaries, which were largely 
beyond their control, and income and other taxes were also higher 
than last year by £31,843. The net profit for the year amounted to 
£257,460, from which £15,000 had been carried to reserve fund, 
and it was now proposed to allocate £10,000 to Officers’ Provident 
Fund, £50,000 to contingencies reserve, £25,000 to Bank Premises 
Account, and to pay a further dividend of 2} per cent., making 
5 per cent. for the year, free of United Kingdom tax, leaving 
£306,787 to be carried forward. 

The business of the Bank during the past year had been well 
maintained and increased in all the States and their connexions 
had been extended in various directions. The year had begun 
under better conditions, and they had found a brighter outlook 
maintained and a good demand for accommodation from their 
constituents. Produce prices had been better all round, and they 
looked upon the future prospects as good, provided they were 
favoured with good rains for the crops. 

The following telegram had been received on the previous day 
from their Joint General Managers in Australia: ‘* Trading 
conditions generally buoyant and on the whole prospects are brighter 
than for some years past.” 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. S. M. Warp’s REMARKS. 


Mr. S. M. Ward, in seeonding the motion, gave a few of the 
impressions he had formed as the result of his first visit to Australia, 
and said that the warm weleome he had received in all quarters 
was a striking tribute to the estimation in which the English, 
Scottish, and Australian Bank was held throughout Australia. He 
was fortunate in arriving at a time when Australia was already 
recovering from one of the most severe crises in her history. A 
period of rapid development, with the aid of capital which had for 
years been freely lent by the British investor, was followed by an 
acute reaction, and the Australian people were faced with a financial 
and industrial collapse of the first magnitude. They had risen to 
the occasion jin a way which reflected the highest credit on 
them. 


Great sacrifices had been made. The Government had curtailed all 
expenditure, adopted a sound financial policy, kept faith with its 
overseas creditors, and were today reaping the well-deserved 
reward of their efforts. Good seasons and a healthy but not excessive 
rise in the value of primary products had helped to bring about the 
present recovery. 

One of his earliest impressions was one of admiration for the 
suceessful way in which the best traditions of English banking had 
beén adapted to suit the needs of this vast Continent, with all its 
varied requirements in trade, production and industry. One feature 
was particularly noticeable in all those in charge of the banking 
system whom he had had the privilege to meet, and that was their 
high sense of duty to the community. Behind the natural and 
useful rivalries of competing banks was the same keen desire to 
foster and develop the resources of this young Dominion. The fact 
that the late erisis was so successfully overcome was due to no small 
extent to the way in which a sound and far-sighted banking system 
was able to afford liberal assistance to trade and industry in tiding 
over the period of distress. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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An investor who divided £100 equally between 
all the shares included in the Portfolio of 
Electrical Industries Trust in June 1925, or when 
they first became available, would, in June 
1936, have had a holding worth £219 12s. 1d. 
The investment would have more than doubled 
in value. 


ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 
TRUST 


Trustees : 
GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


Bankers : 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


@ full information will be found in hand- 
book S.11 which is the basis of all trans- 
actions. It will be sent free on application 
to the Managers ; 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
165 Moorgate, London, E.C.2.  NATional 4931 


Members of the Association of Fixed & Flexible 
Trust Managers. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


1677 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


Even if relatives or friends have the necessary 
knowledge and experience and are willing to act 
as Executor or Trustee, there is no certainty 
that they will be alive when their services are 
required. The responsibilities attached to these 
duties and the increasing reluctance of private 
individuals to undertake them have stimulated 
the demand for the appointment of « corporate 
trustee. Lloyds Bank has developed this service, 
and offers continuity, security and expert 
administration. 


Full particulars may be obtained at any 
Office of the Bank. 





Executor & Trustee Department: 
39 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches of the Department are also established at 
6 Pall Mall, S.W.1, and in a number of the large 
provincial centres. 





Head Office: 
71 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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placed to the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund Scheme of 

Bank and £5,000 to the Fund for Staff Insurance. Tn addin.” 
£50,000 is again placed to the Reserve, £50,000 to Pret ton, 
and £30,000 to Staff Funds. After making these — 


allocations and distributing the dividends, the balesey an Tous 
forward is £65,230 against £62,122 a year ago. The balan’ 


sheet shows that Deposits, which have risen during the y, 
by about £1,300,000, now stand at £42,017,000, being i. 
highest point on record. Cash and other liquid amete eat 
also risen, and as against the total of Deposits just mentioned 
Cash and Money at Call and British Government Securitie, 
figure for something like £35,700,000, thus indicatin . 
thoroughly liquid position. The annual meeting pty 
place in Edinburgh on December 10th. ‘ 
* * * * 
BREWERIES AND TAXATION, 

At the recent annual meeting of Mitchells and Butlers 
Limited, the Birmingham brewers, the Chairman, Sir Willian 
Waters Butler, was again able to refute the accusation some. 
times made by British barley growers that the brewers have 
not honoured the arrangement to purchase as much home. 
grown barley as possible. The facts are, of course, that 
members of the Brewers’ Society pledged themselves ty 
purchase at least 7,500,000 ewt. of British barley annually 
provided it was of malting standard, and to increase this 
quantity as the output of beer increased. Sir William saiq 
however, that the difficulty was to obtain barley of the 
required standard. This season’s, he said, is not equal jn 
quality to that of the past two years. A good quality malting 
barley was scarce, and they had been driven to buy high. 
quality foreign barley at a higher price than English. Siz 
William rightly maintained that it was no use farmers pressing 
for a higher import duty on a material the brewer was bound 
to purchase to produce good quality beer when the English 
harvest was bad. Sir William also drew attention to the 
difficulties confronting the licence-holder in these days of 
high duties and taxes, and he complained of the growth of the 
bogus club, and pointed out that the increased sales of Empire 
wines, admitted at low preferential duty, and displacing 
drinks of lower alcoholic strength, such as beer and cider, 
would tend to increase drunkenness. In spite, however, 
of high taxation, the Chairman of Mitchells and Butlers had 
a good annual report to place before the shareholders. 

* * * * 

New Caprran 

Charterhouse Investment Trust, which is a well-known 
issuing house, has published a very good Report for the past 
year, the net profit having risen from £119,912 to £192,698, 
The actual distribution to shareholders, namely, 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary stock, is the same as a year ago, but it is in 
the form of a straight dividend of 10 per cent., whereas a 
year ago it was in the form of a 7} per cent. dividend and a 
24 per cent. bonus, so that the change may be regarded as 
indicating a belief on the part of the directors in the main- 
tenance of the dividend. Moreover, the strength of the 
balance-sheet has been increased by an addition to the Special 
Reserve of £19,270 and £50,000 to the General Reserve. 
The Charterhouse Trust has now been in existence for 
about eleven years and, as an issuing house, it kas during 
that period witnessed times both of general prosperity and 
general depression in the country. It speaks well, therefore, 
for the management that over the period of its existence 
dividends have been paid in each year averaging 8} per cent. 
over the whole period. It now has an accumulated Reserve 
of over £300,000. The directors accompany the report with 
proposals for increasing the capital from £1,000,000 to 
£1,500,000 by the creation of 500,000 Ordinary shares of £1 
each to be offered at the price of 25s. per share (as against 
35s. for the existing £1 unit stock) in the proportion of one 
Ordinary share for every £2 of Ordinary stock held. When 
the new issue has been sanctioned and made, it is the inten- 
tion to divide the resulting £1,500,000 Ordinary stock into 
£750,000 43 per cent. Cumulative Prefereace Stock (repayable 
at 22s. per £1 unit in a winding up) and £750,000 of Ordinary 
stock. The scheme seems to be a desirable one in the interests 
of shareholders, and the 4} per cent. Preference stock might 
be regarded as a fairly sound investment even at some 
fractional premium. 


CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT 


%* * * * 


WANKIE COLLIERY. 


At the recent General Mecting of Wankie Colliery Company, 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Sir Edmund Davis, 
stated that the total cost of production for the past year 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 
Senne: Tes POs 
Si WORT Sees SemmeR 


ninth annual general meeting of the shareholders of this 
was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Thursday, November 19th, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. 

The Chairman said :—I am sure we all regret to hear that Mr. 
F, N. Lones is unable to be present here today in consequence of 





Tue forty 
company 


ub reference to the trading of the company during the past 


twelve months the Board is fully satisfied with the profits and also 
the output of our draught and bottled beers, which, of course, is 
due to the quality of our products continuing to meet with popular 
othe demand for our bottled ales and stouts is still increasing, all 
prands being in great demand, particularly our own brewed “ Cape 
Ale,” which has a sale of well over 20 million bottles yearly, a quan- 
tity probably unequalled by any bottlery attached to the brewery 
in which the beer is brewed. 

At the present time I can assure you that you own a sound profit- 
earning business and I see no reason why it should not continue to 
be so, for we are told by economists that the national prosperity 
we are now enjoying will continue for some time to come, although 
we have to realise that one cannot be definite, fearing unforeseen 
economic depressions might result from the troubled state of the 
world today. 

Beer Duty BurDEN 

Tam pleased to inform you that although it is anticipated brewing 
materials such as hops and barley will probably be more costly this 
season than last, our well-bought stocks are of such quality and 
quantity as will reduce the full effect of this probable increase of 
production costs upon the profits of the year. Although the Beer 
Duty is still ten times greater than that imposed upon the Trade 
before the War, notwithstanding the reduction which took place in 
Mr, Neville Chamberlain’s Budget of 1933, we shall use any gain in 
the cost of brewing in the further improvement of our products. 

The heavy expenditure which we have had to meet, and which I 
fear we shall have to continue to face, is mainly to fulfil the require- 
ments of the Licensing Authorities in connexion with the improve- 
ment of old licensed properties and the higher costs of the construe- 
tion of the new and improved licensed houses we are from time to 
time erecting, which are admired by the general public and have 
attracted patronage well up to our anticipations. 

In addition to the expenditure I have just referred to we have 
also to meet unusual expenditure on buildings brought about by the 
Municipal Authorities carrying out’schemes in connexion with street 
widening, slum clearance and overcrowding in dwellings. 

The result to your company is, of course, that we have to find the 
money for such capital expenditure, while the trading return on 
that new capital in consequence of high building costs is much lower 
than was previously yielded by the property before it was mutilated 
in connexion with such public improvement schemes. 

As to meeting capital expenditure naturally this means that the 
company must have the necessary cash available or otherwise it 
would have to borrow, which as far as possible we endeavour to 
avoid by making use of reserves, which by prudent distribution of 
profits in the past we were able to set aside. 

It is a rare position, and pleasing to me, that there is no proposed 
legislation detrimental to our industry for me to bring before your 
notice, but rather that a Bill was referred to in the King’s Speech 
which, if enacted, should check the establishment of bogus clubs 
which aro daily proving injurious to your interests and unjustly 
bringing discredit upon the good conduct of the licensed house. 
At the same time I should like to say that the licensed trade has 

not the slightest objection to the establishment of the genuine 
working man’s club which, of course, has as much right to be 
founded as the clubs of the well-to-do classes, for all must agree 
that the working man is entitled to provide his own amenities. 
WELCOME CHECK TO Bocus CLUBS 

The increase in the number of clubs is unfortunately mainly due 
to the restrictions which have during the past few years been 
imposed upon the patrons of the licensed house, in most of which 
nothing can be offered to them but the mere supply of alcoholic 
refreshment in a very limited number of hours. They are deprived 
of any form of recreation and no facilities are permitted for rational 
enjoyment, the result being that they naturally seek an oppor- 
tunity of freeing themselves from the irksome restrictions which 

have to be imposed in licensed houses and make their own pro- 
vision by forming a club. Thus the licence-holder is deprived of 
a portion of the custom he should receive, making it extremely 
difficult for him to carry on with the heavy burden he has to bear 
in the way of high licence duties, taxes, &c., of an amount far in 
excess of that paid by the club. If this was the limit of damage 
suffered by the licensed trader it might even then be difficult to 
show that he had real ground for complaint, but there is plenty of 
evidence that the genuine club formed by the co-operation of a 
group of men is being replaced by the bogus or proprietary club 
Which is run by an individual for his own personal profit, who is 
permitted to unlawfully sell, not merely distribute, alcoholic 
liquors at whatever prices and under any conditions he chooses, 
notwithstanding that the present Club Law lays down that the 
purchase of alcoholic liquors shall be under the control of a properly 
constituted committee, and that it shall. be the property of the 
Whole of the members of the club, He is even assisted in doing 


this hy a wholesale trader who probably owns the building or ! 





op 


holds a mortgage thereon, or gives long credit, and thus finances 
the prorrietor. 

That the time has now come when these bogus clubs mt.:t be 
prohibited by law is borne out by th: statement made in Licensing 
Statistics (a Government publication) that during the year ended 
December 31st, 1935, no fewer than 435 clubs were struck off 
the register, and the number of persons convicted for offences in 
registered clubs increased from 1,584 in 1934 to 2,053 in 1935, 
and the number of clubs increased in the two years ended Decem- 
ber 31st last by 684, while there was a decrease of 893 ‘‘on” 
licences in the same period. . 

Lord Amulree, Chairman of the Licensing Commission, speaking 
on the 20th of last month at a meeting attended by Justices from 
many parts of the country, condemned bogus clubs in these striking 
terms. He said: *‘* Unfortunately there have grown up in recent 
years the bogus club and what they call the bottle party. I am 
bound to say that these clubs are a disgrace to our civilisation. 
The proprietors and frequenters of these clubs laugh at the law, 
and treat it with contempt.” At the same meeting, Mr. J. J. 
Mallon, a member of the Commission, strongly supported Lord 
Amulree, declaring that ‘the bad club is just about as bad as 
anything which exists on earth.” 

Errect oF CoLtoniaL PrererRENcCE Duty 

Licensed traders are also much troubled by the tremendous 
growth, year after year, in. the importation of Colonial wines, 
which are admitted into this country at a low preferential Duty.’ 
Most of it is retailed in the wine shops which are being opened 
daily throughout the country. These wine shops require no 
Licensing Justices’ Certificate which, as we are all aware, is difficult 
to obtain, but can be opened anywhere at any time merely on the 
payment of an Excise licence. ; 
. Having to pay such a small sum for the Excise licence to sell, 
and the preferential duty being so light, enables these wines to 
be sold at a very low price, and taking into account the high per- 
centage of alcohol they contain they are the cheapest form of 
alcoholic beverage that is offered to the public at the present time. 
They are displacing drinks of a much lower alcoholic strength such 
as beer and cider which, certainly, will tend to increase drunkenness. 

Encutsh BARLEY Posirion 

I much regret that barley growers still persist in their charge 
that brewers have not honoured the arrangement that they would 
purchase as much home-grown barley as possible which was made 
with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he intimated that he would be prepared to reduce the Beer 
Duty subject to the price of beer being reduced to the consumer 
and the strength increased 2 degrees. Notwithstanding the extra 
cost to the brewer _of this increase in strength, he receives 24s. - 
per barrel less for his beer. In our own case we are prepared to pro- 
duce evidence that the strength has been increased by that amount 
and_the reduced price put into operation from the day of the Budget 
of 1933, while the blend of malt we use today contains actually 
32 per cent. more malt made from English barley than in tho 
year the Budget promise was made. 

Returns have been made to the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee of the amount of British barley which has been used in 
brewing and the members of the Brewers’ Society have pledged 
themselves to purchase at least 7,500,000 ewts. of British barley 
annually provided it is of malting standard, and to increase this 
quantity as the output of beer increases. But as this season’s 
barley is not equal in malting quality to that of the past two seasons 
it may be difficult to obtain from British barley growers the quantity 
brewers have undertaken to purchase, but it is to be hoped that as 
the season goes on and the barley in stack is threshed the amount 
required may be available. 

As I have explained before the percentage of English barley 
we can use must vary with the climatic conditions prevailing during 
the harvest, and harvests have been favourable since the change in 
duty, but unfortunately this season, in consequence of the early 
wet summer, much of the English barley is unfit for brewing, 
and the average price of the purchases of English barley we have 
made up to date this season is greater per quarter than last year, 
but although more costly it is inferior in quality and contains a 
higher percentage of moisture. 

Scarcity oF Goop BaRLEY 

Good quality malting barley is scarce, so much so that we have 
been driven to buy a quantity of high quality foreign barley at a 
higher price than English. This is evidence of what I have stated 
on more than one occasion that in a bad season we are driven to buy 
foreign barley at shillings more per quarter than best quality 
English. 

A farmer complained in The Times last year that brewers weuld 
not buy second quality barley, but is this not what one would expect 
of a firm like ours which must buy only the very best brewing 
materials ? 

Encovuracina OUTLOOK 

As I said earlier on, it is very difficult to predict future profits 
under the abnormal conditions prevailing at the present time not 
only in this country but also throughout the world, as it is certain 
that home conditions are very closely connected with world con- 
ditions and must fluctuate with them. At the same time it will be 
some satisfaction to you to know that the trading in this new 
financial year, but which only covers a few weeks, shows improved 
profits over the corresponding period of last year. 

I have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report, 
and I will ask Mr. Bainbridge to second it. 

Mr. Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which wag 
carried unanimously, . 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY 
LARGER SALES ANTICIPATED 
IMPROVING CONDITIONS 
SIR EDMUND DAVIS’S ADDRESS 


Tur thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Wankie Colliery 
Company, Limited, was held on November 24th at Abercorn 
Rooms, Liverpool Street Hotel, London, E.C., Sir Edmund Davis 
(Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. W. Lampard) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

After dealing with the main items of the balance-sheet in detail, 
the Chairman said that the total cost of production amounted to 
£167,159 on a saleable output of 617,497 tons, compared with 
£176,566 on a saleable output of 610,891 tons last year. 

The profit for the year amounted to £133,489, which, with the 
balance brought in, totalled £145,011, from which had been deducted 
taxation reserve £22,244, leaving a net total of £122,767. After 
deducting the two interim dividends of 5 per cent. each, paid on 
February 26th and August 17th, 1936, which amounted to £99,750, 
there remained a balance of £23,017, 

During the year under review they: had, unfortunately, had to 
face a reduction in their contemplated production owing to the 
state of the copper market. This had, within the last few months, 
shown considerable improvement, which would be reflected in a 
gradual increase in sales. or 

In the current financial year they looked to larger sales of coal, 
due in the first instance to the additional output of copper in 
Northern Rhodesia, and secondly to the extension in Southern 
Rhodesia of supplies of electricity from municipal power stations 
to mines in their vicinity, which previously obtained their power 
requirements from wood fuel or oil. 

As to the current year’s outlook, the Chairman said he saw no 
reason why he should not give his personal views on the subject 
of the production of copper for 1937, which, subject to nothing 
unforeseen, he estimated at about 200,000 short tons. That was 
an increase of about 41,000 short tons over his estimate of 159,000 
tons for the 1936 production. Such an increase would mean 
larger sales of coal to the mines and the railways, naturally followed 
by an increase in their profits. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Financial and Investment Notes 
(Continued from page 970.) 


amounted to £167,159, on a saleable output of 617 497 + 

compared with £176,566 on a ‘saleable output of 610,89] 
tons for the previous year. In the current year, Sir Edn 
said the Directors were looking to larger sales of coal] due j 
the first instance to the additional output of copper ie 
Northern Rhodesia, and. secondly. to the extension in South : 
Rhodesia of supplies of electricity from municipal a 
stations to mines in their vicinity, which previously obtained 
their power requirements from wood fuel or oil. Dealing with 
the current year’s outlook, Sir Edmund anticipated 4) 
increase in copper production which, he said, would Mean 
larger sales of coal to the mines and to the railways, followed 
by an increase in the Company’s profits, . 


% * % * 


BarteEY PROBLEMS. 


Almost, it might be said, by way of complement to the 
improvement of Mitchells and Butlers to which I have already 
referred, Mr. H. Nutcombe Hume, the Chairman of Associated 
British Maltsters, Limited, in which business the chief yyw 
material employed is barley, at the annual meeting last 
Monday dealt at some length with the problem attaching to the 
British barley industry. Mr. Hume joined with the Chairman 
of Mitchells and Butlers in taking a serious view of the poor 
harvest in this country last summer owing to excessive 
rains, pointing out that at least 25 per cent. of the home crop 
was unfit for malting at all, and a further 15 per cent. was 
unsuitable for brewing malt. He also showed that the 
shortage of barley suitable for brewing had put the price of 
the Californian product up £1 to 42s. 6d. per quarter cif, 
Farmers, he said, were given the equivalent of a protective 
duty of £1 per quarter, but the average price obtained by 
British farmers for their product was only 1s. 10d. per quarter 
higher, and he considered that English barley today offered 
the best value in the world. A good Report of the Company 
was submitted to the meeting and the proposed increase 
in the Company's capital was approved. 

j A. W. K. 
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PROPERTY SOCIETY LTD 


15 ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, £ONDON, W.1. 
DIRECTORS: 
SIR THOMAS CAREW, Bart. 
VISCOUNT HILL, D.S.0. N. FOLEY COMER, A.A.L.P.A. 


INVITE PARTICIPATION IN THE ISSUE OF 


6% 


REDEEMABLE DEBENTURES 


LIMITED TO £250,000 
IN DENOMINATIONS OF £5 AND UPWARD. 
INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY WITHOUT TAX DEDUCTION. 


Full details of the Issue and Society’s 
Properties are set out in the Booklet. 


“THE BASIC SOUNDNESS OF 
PROPERTY INVESTMENT.” 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





TO: THE LONDON REGIONAL PROPERTY SOCIETY LTD. 
(DEPT. LSP), 15 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 


PLEASE SEND BOOKLET. 


PRED EE Oe inang svsceuesccasbsvspedebcceseveuwetocessecuccesten (coup eseeb hase soba ceoheeaeners 
(Block Letters) 





(Please state Mr., Mrs. or Miss). 














COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH MALTSTERS 





Tue fifteenth annual general meeting of Associated British Maltsters, 
Ltd., was held on Monday, November 28rd, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, E.C. 

Mr. H. Nutcombe Hume, M.C. (Chairman of the company), 
said the Board were glad to report a further advance in the company’s 
prosperity, and felt justified in suggesting that a bonus of 5 per cent: 
should be added to the 10 per cent. dividend paid for each of the 
past two years. 

Dealing with barley, the chief raw material of the company’s 
industry, the Chairman said that in regard to home-grown barley, 
as against the ‘“‘ white”’’ harvest in the previous three years, the 
country had experienced once again a wet summer and a wet 
harvest, which normally would render at least 25 per cent. of 
the home-grown barley crop unfit for malting at all, and a further 
15 per cent, unsuitable for brewing malt ; this year it would appear 
that the proportion unfit for making brewing malt was even higher, 
in which circumstances long experience and great care were required 
for its selection, and brewers would be more than ever particular in 
their purchases of malt, even from those maltsters in whom they 
had confidence. 

It was believed that the total figures obtained from the new 
returns as to barley would show that a substantial proportion was 
used for various purposes other than brewing. Such barley was not 
so good in quality and was lower in price than barley used for brew- 
ing malt, and being included in the weekly corn returns, lowered 
the average price shown for home-grown barley and helped to make 
the prices given in such returns an inaccurate indication of the 
average price paid for malting barley used for brewing. 

As to imported malting barley, the quantity of Californian 
imported represented far more than the total quantity of: all other 
barleys imported for brewing. Yor a variety of reasons, there was 
now a world shortage of six-rowed barley suitable for brewing, and 
especially of Californian brewing barley, today’s price for which 
latter was 42s. 6d. c.i.f. per quarter—an increase of £1. Other six- 
rowed barleys had risen proportionately. 

No brewer was likely to use a larger proportion of malt made 
from Californian barley—todavy relatively the dearest in the world— 
than he could possibly help, and this season should provide the best 
possible test as to the lowest possible proportion of imported barley 
which brewers could safely use. 

With reference to the proposed increase of capital there was no 
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intention of issuing any at present. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
increase of capital approved. 
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LET'S STAY AT HOME 


and as you look proudly round your household 
gods, can you say with equal pride, this is my 
own home ? The Abbey Road is ready with ample 


funds to assist you to Own your own home NOW. 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—Manasging Director 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1 











This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... poe eco eco eco eco £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund... aia ae at oe eco £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve “a ona ose a £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 











| Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-kong New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton Kobe Peiping Tokyo 
Dairen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) | 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao | 
Hamburg Moji Seattle Yingkow | 
London Office: 
7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 2. H. KANO, London Manager. | 











Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 




















ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND © 


Incorporated by Royal. Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,944,171 
Deposits - - - - - £66,800,985 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


LONDON OFFICES—City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2; 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1. 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 














(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 

249 Branches throughout Scotland. | 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. } 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) | 











| eT description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
rve-344 throughout Australia and New Zealand. Yeposits for fixed periods received. 

THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, ||| A few words on a cheque 

| Established 1880, LIMITED (Incorporated in Japan.) | —your cheque— 

| Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 <x" — would be grate- 

| Reserve Fund - - - = 4 130,900,000 | A FEW WORDS fully received 


dele é al we and most heart- 
a Perr ily endorsed. 

oe jal “Nv . One great need 

+" aM \ A 


te of the moment is 
.¢ Ayo oP oe OO ' “4 for 16,000 florins 
hy Sh OF PZ, 2 


Pa 


to provide Christ- 
mas “Treats” 
for that number 
of poor East End 
children. 


OUR EFFORTS INCLUDE A CHRISTMAS DAY PARTY FOR 
“LONELY SOULS”; PROVISION OF 52,000 FREE BREAK- 
FASTS TO HUNGRY CHILDREN EACH WINTER; MEDICAL 
WORK—1,200 PATIENTS SEEN WEEKLY; CHRISTMAS 
TREATS (SEE THIS APPEAL); THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
1,200 CHRISTMAS PARCELS TO NEEDY FAMILIES. AND 
‘“"TO THE POOR THE GOSPEL IS PREACHED” AT OUR 
SEVEN MISSION CENTRES. 

















For what amount will you kindly fill in your 


cheque? R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy Ineson, 


Superintendent, 


The | od 
ast End 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E.1 





“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine ALF, SARAH and 
of the Mission, sent free on application, Full the LITTLE 'UN 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 

End Life, for your response. 
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ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a lovely 
glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C. 1. 








“The Spectator” Crossword No, 279 


By ZENo. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened, End? 
should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be vectiogd un 
later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be conn he 
noon on T'ucsday. Solutions should be on the form appearin ag 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. coat 
containing soluticns must bear a_ three-halfpenny stamp 
they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S. 
be accepted. ] 
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JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the calling of 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admirafion. It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one's in- 
stinct to support. it costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer Secretary. 























The New Christmas 
Catalogue of good 
books for presents, 
together with a list of 
new books for Children, 
is now ready and will 
be sent on application. 


JOHN & EDWARD 


|/BUMPUS 
47 


OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 





Telephone: 






































































































































THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

71 CORNHILL, LOX DON, E.C.3. 





HEAD OFFICE: 














iia PASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & 13 


























1 /2 ? \* a i 7 18 9 * i a 
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19 | | | | e 21 422 & 
23 | | 24 | | | 25 | 7 

| 
26 |?" 28 29 » | i 
32 | | 33 134 | | | | 
35 | | 36 37 | | 
| 
38 | | 39 
ACROSS 4. Have you lighted one for 
1, Dwelling in caves. series of petitions ? 
9. Dramatist, for these assump- 5. This musical announcement 


tions, trims away. is never wholly good. 

13. Metal of the platinum group. 6. You and me. 

14. To this science of the intel- 7. Dante makes this mode. 
lect is due all notice. rately slow. 

15. Agree when it gets it off. 8. Snag on tree. 

16. It takes more than a juggler 9. The pretty silly woman put 
to balance these. her head into the sea! 

19. A rare bird in Latin times. 10. Tune at tea (anag.). 

22. The author of a famous 11. The following makes the 
Anglo-Saxon lament. tenth. 

23. Has to shrink—even if you 12. Is often found on the toe as 
don’t let the wind out! well as the tree ! 

25. This pious lady is the same 17. ‘I will stand the hazard of 
coming or going. rR 


26. You won’t receive much 18. “‘ Wolsey, that once trod 
warmth from this grate ! the ways of glory, 
28. Hue. And .... all the depths and 
29. This makes no dust without shoals of honour.” 
a beginning. 20. Wallachian. 
32. Interjection soon to express 21. rev. Ideal food for the 


luxurious and_ indolent. 

24. That is to say at full length. 
7. Part of a vessel that first 
approaches the mouth ? 


a seasonable joy. 
34. Musicians find this bracing ! 2 
35. Bacon is closely associated = 27. 
with this ! 


36. **’Tis merry in... 30. Sir Toby calls Malvolio this. 
Where beards wag. all.” 31. rev. Offspring of a germ? 
37. Ornament crowning tope. 33. Roman deity. 


38. The character of these is 34. On all occasions. 
dependent on their feet ! 
39. ‘‘ How use coth...a habit 


in a man!” 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 217 





DOWN 
1. At first, you might think | 
this harmonium — stop 
would produce a sour 
note ! 
2. This will express your con- 
tempt. 


3. This Arab prince must be 
cold from foot to head! 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 217 is the Rev. A. C. Rees, 
Mytholmroyd Vicarage, Yorks. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Tuesday next, Dec. 1st, at 8 sharp. 
(Sats., 8.30 sharp. Wed. and Sat. at 2.30.) 
WASTE, by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
With NICHOLAS HANNEN. 
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RATES 


per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
in CAl24 ALS oceupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
Series discounts : 


Jwo Shillings 
ings displayed 
Hine charged as @ line, 

whose announcem nts exceed 9 lines, 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% 
59 Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 


for 52. ; ; 
fier 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 


to ensre insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











PERSONAL 





eiaieeai 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, partieu- 
larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 
Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERcY INESON, East End 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, KE. 1 











LADY congratulates Mr. Davies on securing the 
A services Of Mr. Hurcomb in his semi-retirement. 
Of course, you read recently of the two auction room 
surprises, the little picture bought by a dealer for a 
few pounds, and a little Rembrandt, thought so little 
of, realising £6,600. Yes—at once I asked my chief 
assistant to tell me of some = surprises under his 
hammer. N.B.: 21s. was paid for each visit. THE 
VENDOR, not the dealer, having the proceeds. 
Vincit omnia veritas, Here is the whole truth, and 
nothing but it. W. E. Hurcomb speaking: ‘* In the 
slump, at a HITCHIN cottage, a picture was put in 
the car. £20 was hoped for, £3,000 paid. Near 
MARKET il ARBOROUGH, after filling the car with 
silver, the daughter said, ‘ Try and obtain £3 for this 
jittle picture.” She was present when I[ knocked 
it down at £1,840. CRAWLEY, filled the car with 
silver again, From a loft selected one picture. Could 
have had it for £1. The owner saw me knock it down at 
£1,680. From Mullion, lady said, * Don’t knock it 
down under £10." She had £480, for a picture of St. 
Luke. A lawyer at Eastbourne hoped for £40 for his, 
and had £600. Pictures valued at £63 by owners sold 
at £7.080! A gentleman near Taunton gave me a picture 
to sell for the benefit of his old school in Somerset— 
paid £4,000. For another call, £5,000  paid—i.e., 
£16,080 for six pictures. Verb sap.'? How vonderfal, 
Mr. Davies. Moreover, madam, only last’ Friday, 
November 20th, we motored 250 miles in Surrey and 
Sussex, and secured two surprises which go to auction 
for the owner.—R. J. DAVIES, 123, New Bond Street, 
W. 1. Mayfair 2437. Non-business hours, ring Hurcomb, 
Hillside 4666. 





get HAIR.—A GUARANTEED REMEDY; no 
W odyes or stain LASTING results assured (vide 
Press) ; non-greasy : simple application ; grateful clients 
include Royalty.—Write for FREE offer to C, L. LABO- 
RATORIES (T.S.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








UAKERISM.—Information and literature respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends free on application to the FRIENDS HOME SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 





Smokers say with solid reason, 
“ TOM LONG is never out of season.” 
— 





HE ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCTATION 
i will send speakers, and is prepared to debate this 
question with any opponent. For particulars write the 
Hon. Seec., Mrs. ALICE JENKINS, 17 Mount Carmel 
Chambers, W.8. 
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“During these years I have 
never developed a cold and | 


I attribute this solely to the 
prompt use of Vapex. I am 
never without it.” 


B. W., Ilfracombe. 


Follow this good example. 
For protection and relief 
from Colds, Catarrh, Influ- 
enza, etc., there is nothing 
to equal Vapex. Breathe the 
vapour regularly. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO.,, LTD, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Individual, practical training for responsible posts. 
MODEL OFFICE LANGUAGES and JOURNALISM 
special features. 
7 months £55. ye from Dept. F. 
67 QUEEN'S GATE, S8.W.7. Western 6939. 











AR EXAMINATIONS.—An_ increasing List of 
Successes. Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland | 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. | 





COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES} 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). | 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and | 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUFTION, 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention give to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151. )| 





ONDON 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





VNCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tele.: Mansion House 9053. 








DRAKE: By Edmund Vale | 


This is an old-time game, combining the skill of 
chess with the romance of the sea, and is prob- 
ably the finest sea game of skill ever invented. 

Handsomely boxed, complete with chart now 
printed on fine glazed linen, 3 galleons, 3 priva- 
teers, tide ae gl and book of rules. 

PRICE £1.1.0 of leading Stores, 
or send P.C. jor i/lustrated leaflet free from publishers, 
R. ROSS & CO. LTD., 2 ALBION TERRACE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


| without pay. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


opt LAND DISTRESS.—Clothing most urgently 
needed for unemployed seamen and families. Please 
address parcels, SEAMEN’S CHRISTIAN FRIEND SOCIETY, 





Headquarters, 215-217 St. George Street, London, E. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &e.. VACANT AND 


WANTED 


MARGARET 





LADY HALL. 


fae ORD.— 
Applications are invited for: 

(1) The SUSETTE TAYLOR FELLOWSHIP of £150 
for women graduates intending to do independent work 
involving study abroa: 

(2) A SENIOR S¢ HOL ARSHIP of the maximum 
value of £100 per annum for a woman graduate wishing 


| to read for an Oxford research degree or to pursuc some 


other definite course of research. 
Applications by January 1ith. 
Further particulars from the HALL SECRETARY. 








ap NG gentleman seeks post as Private Secretary to 

Author, M.P.,&e. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 
town or country and would gladly agree to month's trial 
Box A668. 








MEETINGS 


M®* RTTENS PEACE LECTURE 
i Speaker: SIR ARTHUR SALTER. 
Subjeet : Economic Policies and Pace. 
FRIENDS House, EvUsToN Roap. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3rd, at & p.m. 

















LECTURES 
| EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
| (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
PUBLIC LECTURES at 5.15 P.w. 


“Cosimo de 
GUTEKIND, 


DECEMBER jsT.—Inaugural Lecture on 
Medici and Humanism.” By C. 8. 
Dr. Phil. 

DECEMBER 9TH.—The Faweett Lecture on “* Dorothy 
Wordsworth.” By Professor ERNEST DE SELIN- 
courT, M.A., D.Litt.. F.B.A.. LL.D. 

Admission free by ticket on application to the SECRE- 

TARY, stating date and sending stamped addresset 

envelope, 





SCHOOLS AND .CQLLEGES 


DOLGELLEY, 





GIRLS’ 


R. WILLIAMS’ sé CHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 





Reeognised Endowed school for Girls 


Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss Ek. ©. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Public 
if individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playin 
|} park, woodland 93 acres, Riding, Swimming. Girls ar 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance Or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 pea. 








_— THER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 





NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES, 
Headmistress ; Miss K. 1. Savers, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Chairman: Str RONALD MACLEAY, G.CMOG 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Music Entranes 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£50 
per annum from four to six years, will be beld in March, 
1937. Exhibitions may also be available for girls o7 

lability who do not reach scholarship standard. For 
‘ee particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS, 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


December, 1936. 


KELPING THE PEACE 
ROOSEVELT'S TRIUMPH 
THE SPANISH IMBROGLIO 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
THE LITTLE ENTENTE 
EDUCATION IN INDIA 
THE SPECIAL AREAS 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST AFRICAN PROBLEM 
THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE 


CONTENTS: 


THE JEWS IN POLAND 
FERDINAND RALMUND 
TELEPATHY IN BIRDS 
oe oy. N AFFAIRS 
urrency Agreement; Five Great Powers 
sebenaeey SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF 


By Sir CHARLES MALLET 


By W. HORSFALL CARTER 

By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 

By EL’ZABETH WISKEMANN 

By Sir L. A. SELBY-BIGGE, Bart., 
By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


“ GATHERED” 
By the Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, D.D., D.Th. 


BOOKS 





Publishing Office: 


19 Cursitour Street, London, E.C. 4. 





3/6 net 
Al Ouarte 


By J. A. HOBSON 
LEADIN 


THE ARMY 
WORLD EX 


K.C.B, THE TWO 


By SIR JOHN HARRIS PALESTINE: 
CHURCH 


By ISRAEL COHEN 
By PAULA ARNOLD 
By RICHARD PERRY 
By GEORGE GLASGOW 


FREE STAT 


Also Articles fr 
= 





ROUND “TABLE 


DANGER SIGNALS FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


ELECTION DAY IN AMER 


FROM AGADIR TO NUREMBERG. 
THE EGYPTIAN TREATY AND AFTER. 
NATIONALISM IN FRENCH CANADA, 


outh Afr , and New 


Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum. 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. 


rly Review of the Politics of 
British Commonwealth. 

G CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER: 
IN IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
CHANGES: A NEW PHASE, 
SPAINS. 


ICA. 
THE COMMISSION'S TASK, 


E OR REPUBLIC? 


m Great Britain, India ned tt "a, 


United States and 
Post free. 





India Rs. 15 p.a. 





To be obtained thre 








MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 


ugh all Book s I t at 
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Sa a i eee Ts a — 
Prepaid Classified ‘dikcnnananiiias! Continued 
Boys" se HOOLS AND COLL JALEGES POSTAGE STAMPS 
GAARE and Tuition of Temperamental Boys.— Riding. Leave Winter Behind High values offered free 


Cotswold country. Farm of 220 acres.—Particulars, 
WwW . WHITAKER, .M. A.Cantab., Fie ‘Id Farm, Northleigh, Oxon. 


AN-Y-B RY N, near LLANDUDNO JUNCTION, 
(Established 1893) 
Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualities. 
INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL. 
Only a limited number admitted. 











Natural History, Music, Economies, in addition to the 
vsual curriculum, Junior School, 7 to 10. Middle 
School 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 

Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A., Cantab. 


SECRETARY. 


Yor Prospectus apply Telephone 81191. 












PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL “TRAINING COL- 
me LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD : Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
mastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY 














FORE 1G N SC <CHOOLS 


~AVENIR, RR. CHESIERES-VILLARS 
L LAND. Altitude 4,100 ft A HOME SCHOOL for 
BOYS ‘and GIRLS, Complete curriculum in English and 
Fren Entire charge taken JOHN HAMSHERF, 
Vh D. ( antab., and Mrs. HAMSHERE. 


AU THORS, TY PEWRITE RS, 


&e. 


LL kine is of Typewt iting and Duplic ating artistically 
/ ee ee ae QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, Queen's G ate, 5.W z Wes. 6939, 





l THORS invited f rwe ard MSS. : all « descriptic mn for pub- 
lication. Fiction specially req. Noreading fees, £ ry 
Cash for Poems.—STOCK WELL LTD idgate Hill, B.C 


ITERARY Typewtg Trans., pi 
F 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3 
McCFARLANE(C), TheStudy, Maring Parade Leig 

YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
Se tan con idered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
. 1404 Shaftesbury Av.. W.C.2. 









.ytly ex. MSS. 
. 1.900. Miss N 


-on-ea, 





} 

















—PETER DEREK LTp., ZB 





second income in 











TRITE FOR P R 01 IT Make a 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W.s. 
CINEMAS 
C ADEM Y Cc IN EMA 
A Oxford St. Ger, 2981. 
A great Finnish Epic with unique snowbound | 


“FREDLOS” 
IFORM” (A) 


rorthern settings 
and “MADCHEN IN UN 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 














(OUTCAST) (A) ] 


} 


WOR SPORTING FOLK In Chiistmas Gifts suit | 
4 : rain | 
your sporting friends’ individual tastes. Write 

ac Di "Special Christmas List of presents for angling, shoot- 
and — men and women.—CUMMINS, Bishop 


ackland, Co. Durham 
VIVE YOUR BOYS gel XMAS The Pictorial Life of 
( Wolfe By A. E. Wolfe-Aylward. With Foreword 








by Lieut.-Colonel the Earl Stanhope, D.S.0., M.C. 
103 Illustrations. Price 6s Copies obtained trom 
(2) WILLIAMS’ Liprarky, Kent. 


Westerham, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








PYRECIATE Tenants welcomed at 11 Norfolk 
A Square, W. All comforts. Easily accessible. 
From 25s, to 84 gns. per week (including breakfast). 

ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (06 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 


—lRoom and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or, 30s. 





weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly Vict. 3347. 
P\ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTE RSHIR E BRINE 
1) BATHS HOTEL,—175 rooms all with h. & c, water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Iiid. Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s—Gt. piace Greatest 
\ Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms. trom 13s. per 
dav Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English 





Country. 


ve List (5d. yx ie of 180 INNS and 

ITELS manag by thé 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
a 


Ask for Descr — 
ASSOCIATION 


P. BR. H. A., Lep., 82. ¢ 13 REGENT 


STREET, W.1. 


RGE’S Hose, 1{ 









URREY, TRUS' INNS — for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List *‘s,’ i irements to, “ SURREY 
TRUST.” Pru dential Bui us I: pso m Ro i, Guildford. 

ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St Georze’ ee 
W —Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. wkly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gus. w'kly.—Vict. 72389. 
Printed ia Great Britain by We Spraicui anp Son 





ARANDORA 


particulars to:— 





CFH 126 


77 days of sunshine and happiness visiting 
MADEIRA, TRINIDAD, PANAMA, 


HONOLULU 


CALIFORNIA, WEST INDIES, FLORIDA on the 


STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner. 


From Southampton, 


January 20th, 1937. 


FARES FROM 165 GUINEAS. 


A cruise on the ARANDORA STAR _ is 
DIFFERENT. She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places 
—each at the most suitable time of the year. 
The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first- 
class cruising only and carries NONE but first- 
class. Thus- the whole ship is at the service 
of its cruising passengers. This means more 
games and sports deck-space per passenger all 
round than on any regular liner. The cuisine is 
incomparable. These comforts and the well- 
arranged itineraries make a cruise on the 
ARANDORA STAR an exp2rience to anticipate 
by booking well ahead—the more so as there 
are many ARANDORA STAR friends who no 
sooner finish one cruise than they book another. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. Liver- 
peol, Birmingham, Manchester 
and Agencies 


Write now for full 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





CENTURY'S Experience in each Golden Cake. 


MACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 
Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d. and 4s. 10d, 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 





] EALLY Nice New Crop China Tea for Xmas. 5 Ib. 
chest, lds. > 4 Ib. sample, 9d.—ROWLAND STIMSON 


& Co,, 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C.3. Estab. 1885. j 





, Ltp., 98 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, 





MISCELLANEOUS 





je AL Handwoven' Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Sdcks.” Tweed patterns free on 
request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AV E-you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remitts ance by~-Tuesday of each 

rer Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
, for 26 and 10%' for 52. 





IG SAW LENDING LIBRARY. 
e zles from WM. DOUGLAS, 


Borrow your puz- 
207 Baker St. Wel. 4082. 





YOU CAN POSSESS A RE AL PEARL NECKLET 
FOR £2. 

We offer a real cultured pe: sarl necklet, 

Oyster, length 174 in. 


grown in the 
with jewel clasp attached, for £2; 
usual price, £5. Also drop or single pearl earrings and 





vents.’ studs from £1 per pair. Money willingly refunded 
if not approved.—THE KOBE PEARL FISHERIES, Dept. 8., | 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


¥ RHODESTA to 
! ; ap 
s. for approval books. Also anxious to a peg 


tions, odd lots, &c,.—RUSSELL Browy, Pri 
. vues N lor 
Kennels, Stanmore, Middlesex. ¥ Lake 


ee in 
——= 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WINE JEWELS, precious stones, Pe 
and sovereigns bought, 
Piecase call or send by J 





gold in ‘any foro 

a ! any 

We pay hichest Poe 

post. Cash or offer by 
turn. 

JEWE 'L LERY MART, LTD, 


Mayfair 2133. 
Duke St. House, 415 Oxford St., W.1 (Opp Selfridges), 


LONDON 





——_____., 
R EADY CASH WATTING.—I give the HIGHEST 

PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C 2 (Tem, 3048), 








—=—= 


RE COM ME NDE D BRIT ISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE, 

BO" 'RNEMOUTH jee a4 HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN W ty E Mn AND SPA 

BRIGHTON.--ROYAL CRESCEN 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE, 

BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 

CAMBRIDGE.—-UNIVERSITY 

CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales). 

CHRISTCHURCH.-- KING'S ARMS. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).--CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDE 

DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTE SHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 

EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH, 


—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.— ALISON, 





ARMS. 
BRYN-TYRCH. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F AL MOUTH. 


FILEY (Yorks.)——LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCTI. 
HASTINGS. s\BANY. 

QU EEN’S, 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
ry AYMOUTH CASTLE. 


VALLEY, 


KENMORE (Perths). 
KESWICK.— Kk ESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. x a — HOUSE. 
- iG 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE, 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.- AFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
OFT » Queen's Gate, S.W. 7. 
» Kensington, Ww. 
Y CR AY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
Sie TE LSM IRVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 
MA? VERN.—ROYAL F¢ 
MANCHESTER. aa DON ‘ity DRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH. BE AU FORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- MANOR TLOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL a 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PER Ll Kk BAY & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE 
ST ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornw: il). —SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURTE. 
SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horen 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—VPENDRAGON, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WY VIS. 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough C ‘ommon.- BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (stafis)—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH ieunopese ignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. yeh IN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PaAl 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks).—GROVE HALL. 


HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR S 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 


BAY 
ANC HOR. 
AND 








SALE 





| SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels. > 1147/8) (Tel. ¢ 240) (Tel. 938). 








London, E.C 
Friday, 


and 99 Fetter Lane, 


W:.C.1 


Nocenbin + 


, and published I by Tuk SPEctaton, 


Lrp., at their offices, 
1936, 
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